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THACKERAY AND DICKENS. 


FIRST PRIZE ESSAY, BY HARRY E. DAVIS, D. C., °76. 


The novel to-day enjoys in English literature a prominence 
of which its early devotees could scarcely have dreamed. 
How far it deserves its elevation is a question daily decided at 
the tribunal of taste, but that a majority of the novels of our 
age and time are unworthy even of mention is a matter upon 
which opinion can scarcely be divided. Almost since the 
origination of novel writing the cacoethes which seems to have 
ever been a natural consequent of the little learning which is 
so dangerous a thing, has developed itself, to a great extent, 
in that form. 

It is but repeating one of the commonest of platitudes to 
say that the pages of the modern novel have become but the 
parade ground of aspiring ignorance. The novel’s proper 
office as an instructor and improver of mankind has been for- 
gotten in the eager haste with which blind enthusiasts rush to 
air their follies, or literary prodigies hurry on to their own 
discomfiture. The old fogy notion of writing to a purpose 


has given place to the more modern idea embodied in the 
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question “will it pay”?—a question which we heartily wish 
were more frequently answered in the negative. 

Che extent to which novel-writing has thus become a bus- 
iness is as great as it is deplorable. Before literature had 
assumed the dignity of a calling —it does not now rise to the 
respectability of a profession,—sentiment, that modern wonder 
which, Minerva-like, has sprung full-grown from the brain 
of to-day’s novel-writer, had not crept in to mar the life-like- 
ness of Defoe, the spleen of Swift, or the manly vigor of Addison. 

In an age, then, of such literary degeneracy, it would seem 
that its great writers shine only in contrast; but that such is 
not the case, even a cursory glance will suffice to show. The 
times have produced novelists whose fame will long survive 
the periods in which they lived, and who will be judged in 
comparison alike with the writers of the past and the authors 
of the future. It is not our purpose to point out all whom 
this class comprises, but to attempt a bricf examination of the 
relative merits oftwo ofthem upon whom criticism has already 
decided, Thackeray and Dickens 

These two men have chosen fields differing not only in 
kind, but also, in a great measure, in extent. Thackeray has 
preferred for his theme man in the higher society, Dickens has 
taken him in the opposite social relation. The two men have 
viewed the world from different standpoints of both observa- 
tion and criticism. Thackeray has looked out upon man from 
the club-room window ; Dickens has toa large extent viewed 
him from the criminal dock and the shop door. Thackeray 
has judged him as a practical critic, while Dickens shows more 
of the theoretical observer. In passing his judgment upon 
the world, Thackeray makes us believe that we can better it ; 
with Dickens we fear that its deplorable state is beyond recov- 
ery. Thackeray makes an endeavor to better the world in a 
worldly sense ; Dickens is a christian philanthropist bemoaning 
the sin that is about him and using his own method to remove 
it. Thackeray will tell you why man is not better, when 


Dickens will only bewail the fact that he is vile. 
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It is to be regretted that these authors could not have 
changed places for a while——Dickens to give an humble man’s 
account ofaristocracy, Thackeray, with the eye of the aristocrat, 
to look more deeply into the miseries of English poverty. 
When novelists do thus contrast their predilections with their 
choices, then and hardly before then, may we expect a juster 
picture of the world than is now drawn. So long as a profes- 
sion is “ bred in the bone"’ we may expect enthusiasts, and 
not until this one-sided development disappears may we look 
for the just relative estimate which comes from the compara- 
tive outsider. The mechanic in describing his engine will take 
for granted much about which the surgeon will ask numberless 
questions, and, in dissecting before an unprofessional audience, 
the surgeon will make the same mistake. How many questions 
has science asked of religion only to receive another in reply ? 
Yet it is this mutual cross-examination which alone will settle 
their disputes and find the truth. The same is the case with 
novelists and their themes. If novelists choose themes outside 
of their training-ground, the constant alternate questionings of 
the predilection and the choice will at last unfold the most 
wholesome truths revealable by nature and mankind. 

Neither Thackeray nor Dickens has done this, and each 
has been content to follow his natural tastes. But in his 
sphere, each has gained an eminence from which he surveys 
the field about him. Each has attained supremacy in his line, 
and as novelists, Thackeray and Dickens, though of different 
stamp and differing widely in tastes, have long stood side by 
side in the public estimation. But as writers they are so unlike 
in many respects as to render a just comparison of them a 
matter of no little difficulty. 

Into his writings Thackeray has infused himself to an extent 
almost unprecedented. In his masterpieces, Vanity Fair and 
The Newcomes, we may read the man who asa student wrote 
the Book of Snobs. We find him in each a wide observer, a 
careful thinker, and a just appreciator of mankind. Human 
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nature had ever been his favorite study, and his writings reveal 
the fruits of his labor in all their ripeness. Not confining 
himself to traits of character, he viewed humanity as a whole 
with a scope wonderfully wide and accurate. In this respect 
he stands in marked contrast to Dickens who has devoted 
his study to eccentricities, confining himself to traits rather 
than combined character, to the separate parts rather than the 
connected whole. His writings reveal not so much the man 
as the result of his work and the fruits of his training. He 
studied to find peculiarities and oddities, and having found 
them he has depicted them as only sucha genius could. His 
appreciation of mankind consists in enjoying its eccentricities, 
while Thackeray loved to fathom the varying influences which 
impel and govern it. But while confining his scope his search 
has been unrestrained, and only faithful training could rightly 
guide his genius in the road which it chose for itself. Practical 
throughout, Thackeray never fails to drop at the appropriate 
time the just praise or the merited rebuke; Dickens applies 
his ability in another way. Vanity Fair performs a mission to 
which Oliver Twist could never aspire, but it is an open ques- 
tion which has done the greater good. 

Thackeray is a moralist of the highest type. His code of 
morals is scattered through every work, and from almost every 
page some pearl may be gathered. His powers of satire and 
stinging sarcasm serve him as able instruments of strong 
reproof, yet throughout we can see the kindly heart and whole- 
souled sympathy beneath. He does not forget the Christian 
while he acts the moralist, and his rebukes, even when harsh- 
est, are tempered with a degree of kindliness and forgiveness 
rarely found in the satirist or wit. The deep moral which 
each lesson of life reveals to him is expressed with an aptness 
and delicacy which surprise while they charm. But as a 
moralist, Dickens does not leave the impression which Thack- 
eray stamps on every page. We look almost in vain for the 
mild reproof or bold rebuke. He is not talking to humanity 
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as Thackeray has just done. He is giving his time to a fraction 


of mankind which will, perhaps, forget or never hear him. 

Thackeray's gift of satire, extraordinary at once for its 
force and mildness, shows to its best advantage at most 
unexpected points. His telling blows need descend but once, 
the single stroke always suffices. His sarcasm is of the true 
kind, “healing with morals what it wounds with wit,” and 
Major Pendennis himself could enjoy and profit by the laugh 
raised at his own expense. Dickens, on the contrary, does 
not always use his satire to reprove humanity; his wit is 
expended to no one’s discomfiture and to the profit of but 
few. Only in Pickwick do we find here and there a shaft that 
has been aimed,—the rest are shot at random. While ridicul- 
ing social follies, he leaves their remedies unprescribed, their 
morals unrevealed. These same social follies are the favorite 
target for the satiric and sarcastic shafts of Thackeray, a target 
whose centre he seldom fails to strike. A modest and unas- 
suming archer, he takes his stand almost unseen, and it is not 
until his successful shot has provoked applause that the 
marksman is noticed. Every one is anxious to see Dickens 
first, and content afterwards to look for the mark which he has 
struck. 

When Thackeray's humor is provoked, it springs like a 
swallow from its hiding-place and flitting rapidly from point 
to point, passes from sight as briskly and lightly as it came 
into view. That of Dickens is like the sparrow, hopping 
fitfully away. As wits, Thackeray’s field is broader, while that 
of Dickens is perhaps, more carefully surveyed. Thackeray 
strove to reach mankind, Dickens has surely touched a portion 
of it. Thackeray's wit is of the first order, so is that of Dick- 
ens, but they have chosen different methods in which to show 
their skill. From the rich field of society Thackeray has 
gathered an abundant harvest; Dickens has reaped from the 
meadow below and been as well rewarded. It is as a satirist 


and humorous portrayer of professional peculiarities and 
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personal eccentricities that Dickens has gained the preéminence. 


Here he displays the faithfulness of his training and study of 


the comical side of nature, and here his equal is yet to be found. 
His creations in this line stand alone. Capt. Cuttle, with his 
watch, Wilkins Micawber patiently waiting for something to 
turn up, Sergeant Buzfuz, in his memorable effort, and the 
Wellers, father and son, are but a few of the host of his addi- 
tions to the ranks of literary heroes. 

Thackeray's nature is noble, courteous, and manly. He is 
ever ready to lend a helping hand, ever prompt to acknowledge 
an obligation. Kind, gentle and humane, his works show him 
forth a genial gentleman and courteous friend. Dickens, too, is 
kind and sympathetic. Pensive and quiet, he still has not the 
ease of Thackeray. Now thoughtful and sad, now lively and 
bright, he does not present the evenness of temperament which 
characterizes his rival throughout. Thackeray is always 
bright, cheerful and happy, while Dickens is either soft, sad 
and sweet, or loud, gay and boisterous. His emotional nature 
has rendered him the most extreme of England's character 
artists, and in his descriptive powers lie his strength and 
attraction. Who will not laugh at Newman Noggs or admire 
Nicholas Nickleby? who does not pity Smike and loathe 
Quilp? who does not sympathize with Lady Dedlock and 
despise Hortense ? who can refrain from tears at little Nell’s 
death or restrain the hatred which Bill Sykes inspires? It is 
here that Dickens holds full sway, here that humanity is 
reached and the fullness of his genius and labors revealed. 

In selection of language and style of writing, Thackeray 
reveals all his traits of heart and mind. Remarkably concise, 
he in a few lines conveys a truth for whose expression Dick- 
ens would require pages. Keen, lively and pointed, his 
felicity in nomenclature and characterization lies at the basis 
of one of his most prominent elements of style,—vividness of 
portraitureandexpression. Howewxact an idea the name Becky 
Sharp gives us of the heroine of his “ novel without a hero ;” 
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what exquisite humor in his legal firm, Rowdy and Stumpy ; 
how appropriate a title has Sir Pitt Crawley ; and what a 
wealth of quiet manhood in plain William Dobbin! He, too, 
abounds in what are so inappropriately termed creations, char- 
acters whose counterparts are every day seen in instances of 
live humanity. Who has not seen meek Amelia Sedley or 
heard the forced yet seemingly half-checked laugh of Becky 
Sharp? who has not met Major Pendennis, bowing to beauty 
whose position alone he appreciates, or smiled at the self- 
complacency of the Military Snob? His vigor is always 
intense, fresh, effective. No writer of his age has done more 
to tear the mask from the face of the impudent parzvenu ; no 
one has more fittingly or with more effect scorned the lie 
which the unmasked features tell. His manhood displays 
itself at every point. His estimate of aristocracy is striking 
for its frank justice. Ever ready to extol the true and bitterly 
denounce the false, he has scanned the field of morals and 
folly with the eye of justice and sincerity. 

Che style of Dickens is unique and will long stand alone. 
His beauties attract and charm, but for a while we know not 
why. It is some time before we realize that we like him 
because he has been insinuating himself into our natures and 
describing our own emotions. _ It is his seeming sympathy with 
everybody, which is at once pleasing and flattering, that has 
made him so popular. He tells us how we have felt under 
certain circumstances, and we account him a genius for 
expressing our thoughts and feelings. Thackeray's fame, on 
the other hand, rests more on his ability as an instructor. 
Dickens unfolds what we already know, realizing that 

‘True wil is nature to advantage dressed, 
What oft was thought but ne’er so well expressed.” 
Thackeray astonishes us by imparting unlooked-for knowledge 
and adding new thoughts to our own. From Thackeray we 
learn much; from Dickens, comparatively little. In his 
writings Thackeray reveals himself while Dickens expresses 
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the reader. Thackeray appeals to the heart and mind alike ; 
Dickens, to the heart almost alone. Thackeray wrote for 
man’s improvement; Dickens, to excite his emotions. 
Dickens is not so concise or so happy in expression as 
Thackeray, though in comparison with any other he would 
shine in this respect. He never fails to indulge his favorite 
tendency to description, yet, what is most unusual, he seldom 
burdens the reader with his prolixity. His geniality is seldom 
carried too far, and his sad strains are but occasionally too 
lengthy or plaintive. This trait of plaintiveness he possesses 
to a great extent. Sorrowful passages abound throughout his 


works and give evidence of the almost womanly tenderness 
of his heart. With Thackeray these passages are condensed 
into lines and even words, yet the heart beneath is as fully 
betrayed. Dickens, as we have said, is more aimless than 


Thackeray. No one can lay aside a work of the latter without 


feeling that it has served the end for which it was written. Of 


but few of Dickens’ works is there a specific end. Thackeray 
gives prominence to thought and purpose ; Dickens to expres- 
sion and effect. Thackeray is apt and striking ; Dickens, 
pleasing and touching. Thackeray is vigorous, manly, bold 
throughout; Dickens is here subdued and there gay, here gen- 
tle and mild, there rollicking. Thackeray rambles over and 
over a field; Dickens plucks a flower here and there, pouring 
a flood of feeling over each 

Thackeray has left in his works his character described as 
no one else could do it; Dickens needs a biographer. Thack- 
eray has unconsciously left his photograph on the pages of his 
manuscript ; Dickens has been beautifully reproduced from 
the studio of the artist. Col. Newcome is a reflection of his 
author's character, while David Copperfield merely hints at 
the life of his. Thackeray’s higher tastes strongly contrast 
with the lowliness of Dickens. In the rambles of a reporter, 
Dickens met with the scenes to which Oliver Twist and 
Nicholas Nickleby owe their existence ; Thackeray attended 
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Vanity Fair in the parlors of the aristocrat. Now lively, now 


subdued, Dickens has carried us to the height of mirth or 
given us a glimpse into sorrow’s depth; Thackeray is always 
the same easy, natural friend. Dickens occasionally wears the 
silks of fashion, oftener the rags of misery ; Thackeray is always 
in his wrapper and slippers, talking to us as guests at his fire- 
side. Dickens falls into the fault of all deeply sensitive 
natures,—exaggeration. No character of his is free from this 
defect. Little Nell and Sykes alike reveal it, and it is seen as 
well in Uriah Heep as in Sam Weller. No such blemish mars 
the beauty of Thackeray's personifications. He is always 
steady and natural where Dickens is fitful. 

Of the two men Thackeray deserves, and will receive, the 
higher place in literature. Where Dickens’ stories are read 
for enjoyment, Thackeray's will be studied for profit. When 
the emotions are to be appealed to, Dickens will delight and 
move, while Thackeray will please and sober. Where reason 
is involved Dickens will yield to the superior attractions of his 
rival. Where the heart's passion is concerned both will give 
place to Bulwer. When Dickens’ tales are forgotten, Thack- 
eray’s will live a faithful portraiture of English life during his 
period. Dickens wrote for the popular heart; Thackeray has 
written for the mind of posterity. While the former is realistic 
in the path which he has pursued he is not so fully and fairly 
developed as the latter. Dickens has so far exaggerated human 
nature as to render future belief in him impossible ; Thackeray 
has given in his pages a record of humanity whose faithfulness 
will astonish generations to come. Dickens now incites a ten- 
dency to mope, now a wish to riot; Thackeray is always even 
and temperate. With Dickens each impulse for a time holds 
sway ; with Thackeray it is mentioned only in passing. Dick- 
ens has drawn vivid fancy pictures ; Thackeray has transferred 
to his canvas the scenes of nature about him. The imagina- 
tion predominates in one, the memory in the other. Vivid 


word-painting characterizes the former; thought in bold 
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relief displays the talent of the latter. Dickens has written for 
the times; Thackeray has thought for eternity. Dickens is 
satisfied with the judgment of to-day; Thackeray awaits the 
critique of to-morrow. The mission of Oliver Twist is ended ; 


Vanity Fair will never close. 


A LETTER. 


Only an old-time letter ; 

But, from each faded line, 
rhere breathes a tender passion 

That once was only mine 
Only an old-time letter ; 

But, from each yellow page, 
Vhere sighs a woe of long ago 


And my heart grows gray with age 


Only an old-time letter, 

Dark with the dust of vears ; 
But oft that wither’d writing 

Hath bloomed beneath my tears. 
But oh ! that dream is broken, 

rhe fount of grief run dry ; 
And now the sad remembrance 


Wakes but a passing sigh 


Yes, the page is old and yellow, 
And the moss grows o'er thy grave, 
Where the pale moon nightly silvers 
The lonely western wave : 
Where the sadly winding river 
Ends in the moaning sea, 
As thy sweet life hath vanished 


In dark eternity. CRICOTRIN 
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JOHN RUSKIN. 


The enthusiasm of genius appears like madness. When a 
great man undertakes a work commensurate with his power, 
the world looks on with wonder and, perchance, admiration ; 
but none save a favored few can enter the solitary chambers of 
his mind and heart, and comprehend the mighty motions of 
his transcendent thought and the uprisings of his diviner fcel- 
ing. Never tiring in his work, never pausing in his advance, 
never doubting the success of his cause, he ascends higher and 
higher in the world of thought, becomes more enthusiastic at 
his success and more daring in his ascent. Meanwhile, all 
unobserved by him, one by one the band of the admiring few 
at his side has been growing smaller as he advances into a 
more ethereal atmosphere and pierces farther into the unknown 
until, at the consummation of his power, he stands alone—un- 
derstood by none, misinterpreted by all. 

Such a man has arisen in our day, and, in all the power of 
his mind and enthusiasm of his genius, has taken his position 
so fearlessly and defended it so successfully that tiptoe medi- 
ocrity becoming alarmed lest its supreme littleness might be 
detected attacked him with its nursery flippancy and pucrile 


. anathemas. 


Ruskin presented himself to the public as an Art-critic, 
claiming, yet without ostentation, an intimate acquaintance 
with nature, a thorough knowledge of the principles of art, and 
a personal experience in the practical application of these prin- 
ciples—though this practical knowledge is not necessary to 
the office of the Art-critic, yet it furnishes a bond of union 
between the Artist and the Critic, uniting them indissolubly in 
sympathy of feeling and experience. Proposing at first to de- 
fend * Turner as the greatest of landscape painters and Turner's 
recent works as his finest” he has in the end presented us with 
a most complete and elaborate treatise on art. Turner, whom 
the Reviewers had so mercilessly handled, scorning the manu- 
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facture of * poetry cither in form or color’ had set at naught the 
lifeless rules of the schools, and turned to nature that he might 
receive from her the inspiration and lessons of truth and beauty 
which she had aforetime gived to Raphael and Angelo. For 
his love of nature Ruskin honored him, for his success in the 
representation of beauty and for his conformity to truth Ruskin 
praised him, for his disregard of schools Ruskin defended him ; 
nor has love been more sincerely bestowed, nor praise more 
deservedly pronounced, nor defence more justifiably made. 

Che Art-critic should have an abiding love for nature and 
should know how she delights to show forth the beautiful in 
rain and cloud, forest and foliage, bud and rose, light and shade, 
harmony of color and grace of position 

Being thus familiar with the works of Nature in her grand 
studio he can the better judge as to the merits of the imitations 
of this beauty on the canvas of the artist. Purity of heart is 
a condition not for the perception or sensation of the beautiful 
but for its intensity and truth, so much so that the right after- 
action of the intellect on the facts of beauty so apprehended 
depends upon the acuteness of the heart perception which, in 
turn, is dependent upon a pure and open state of the heart. 
Che critic should not go from picture to picture, but rather 
from nature to picture. “The connection between Art and 
Nature,” says so reliable a writer as Peter Bayne, “ be it what 
it may is at least intimate and indissoluble ; and a knowledge 
of nature, and a broad and earnest sympathy with human inter- 
ests furnish a presumption in favor of the Art-critic.” No 
critic has ventured to assert that Ruskin was ignorant of nature, 
while many of his most uncompromising Reviewers have been 
compelled to credit him with a deep insight into her mysteries. 
In early childhood he was an ardent admirer of her loveliness, 


and 
‘In the love of nature, held 


Communion with her visible forms.” 
His perceptions of the beautiful were clear and well-defined 
and such as to fill his soul with the intensest pleasure, and as 
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he grew older his intellect caught up the harmony and he 
learned to know as well as to feel and his soul became one 
clear “ sky of intelligence.” 

He is passionately enamored of landscape with its ever- 
shifting panorama of loveliness; for in the mountains with 
their rock-ribbed sides, in the forest bedecked with its ever- 
changing, yet primeval beauty, in the ocean on whose rock- 
bound coast he loves to stand watching its waves rolling in 
their eternal course with untiring activity, and in all the less 
marked, but none the less significant, displays of grandeur and 
beauty, he sees the movements of an almighty creative hand 
performed without labor or weariness. 

lo him Nature is the Priestess of the Most High, who 
ceases not day or night to sing praises unto his name, and 
from the blue-lined chalice of her valleys—whose crown is set 
with the twinkling gems of the Universe—to pour libations 
into the sea which is for her purification and which but typifies 
the glassy sea of St. John’s vision. He is a poet of external 
nature and a faithful interpreter of the many lessons of truth 
which she unfolds. Let the following bear me out in my as- 
sertion. “ The great Angel of the Sea—rain ;—the Angel ob- 
serve, the messenger sent to a special place on a special errand. 
Not the diffused perpetual presence of the burden of mist, but 
the going and returning of intermittent cloud. All turns upon 
that intermittence. Soft moss on stone and rock ;—cave ferns 
of tangled glen ;—wayside well—perennial, patient, silent, 
clear ; stealing through its square font of rough-hewn stone ; 
ever thus deep—no more—which the winter wreck sullies not, 
the summer thirst wastes not, incapable of stain as of decline— 
where the fallen leaf floats undecayed, and the insect darts 
undefiling. Cressed brook and ever-eddying river, lifted even 
in flood scarcely over its stepping-stones,—but through all 
sweet summer keeping tremulous music with harp-strings of 


dark water among the silver fingering of the pebbles.” 
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His love for man and his sympathy in human interests are 
deep and abiding ; nor is he ignorant or heedless of the springs 
of human motive and action. 

Deep down in man’s soul uprising, like the boiling geyser, 
is the love of the true, the beautiful, and the good—often 
repressed, but, again swelling into a resistless stream, overcomes 
every obstacle and breaks forth into the clear day-light of man’s 
consciousness. Man is the image of Nature's Creator. Upon 
his limbs God has stamped the type of his own omnipotent 
strength, upon his countenance the semblance of the eternal 
intelligence, upon his intellect the likeness of his own omnis- 
cient mind, upon his heart the impress of his own boundless 
mercy and love, and upon his whole being the seal of his own 
existence 

Recognizing the condition and capabilities of this being 
created by, though not an emanation from, God, and impelled 
by a desire to restore him to his pristine goodness and happi- 
ness Ruskin has been devoting his power to the task of eleva- 
ting Art to such a refined and potent position that its influence 
may be healthful toward all that is noble, pure, and divine in 
man so long contending for mastery over that trinity of evils— 
the world, the flesh, and the devil. 

One thus trained in the school of Nature, living among her 
primeval mountains along her eternal ocean, and in her ever- 
changing forest, filling his soul with delight mingled with awe, 
learning lessons of truth and beauty ;—such an one cannot 
well brook the fixed and lifeless rules of the schools which 
own not Nature as their instructor but claim as their moving 
spirit the genius of a Master. One whose sympathy is ever 
enlisted in the cause of humanity, whose aim and purpose are 
to elevate the character of social life, will not surprise us when 
he breaks forth in indignation at artists who work with no 
higher end in view than to exalt the genius of man to a throne 
of artistic Rationalism, and who teach no holy lesson. 

Here, then, we have the reason for his persistent and well- 
timed attack of the schools and his defence of modern reformed 
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art. Admitting the merits and excellencies of the former— 
they still possess the fragments of a sadly dishonored heirloom 
from their Masters—and the affectation and inconsistencies of 
the latter, he still maintained that during the last three genera- 
tions dogma had entered so largely into the schools that high 
art was almost unknown among them. Even the works of 
Raphael in so far as he allowed himself to be influenced by 
lifeless formulas are “ mere compositions,” “ cartoons,” “ vapid 
fineries.”’ 

Ruskin'’s method of criticism is at once unique and _ origi- 
nal. * Laying down somewhat authoritatively certain principles 
in art—which he demonstrated indisputably—not derived 
from Alison’or the Royal Academy, he ranked and praised 
pictures according as he found these principles illustrated in 
them.’ 


Phe artist must go to Nature, walk with her lovingly and 





trustingly, seek to penetrate her meaning, and—selecting 
nothing, rejecting nothing, scorning nothing—by “ winning 
art and gentle emphasis” display to the utmost of his power 
her loveliness and grandeur. He must fix on his canvas her 
everchanging hues and graceful balancings of her branches 
So long as he never doubts the boundlessness of her sources 
of beauty and incomparable richness in color or form, he will 
disdain the school copies of master-pieces of genius. Can- 
not nature best tell him the shape of a blade of grass, the 
graceful poise of the lily, and the silent song of the flowers ? 
What line of beauty is there which she does not make when 
the gentle zephyr sports with the vibrating boughs and 
twigs? What 


can the artist’s palette show than she displays in the rainbow's 


greater harmony of color or variety of hue 
arch or the Autumn's mourning dress at the funeral of Sum- 
mer? There is no deformity in undiseased nature—only de- 
grees of beauty—yet she is not the trimmed trees and culti- 
vated fields, but the wild and free domain where man has not 


entered with sacrilegious hands to lay her under contribution 
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to his wants or taste. “Scorning nothing’ does not imply 
that the artist must direct himself with equal diligence to de- 
formed and unsullied nature, but it means that in transferring 
a landscape to his canvas he must not select its prominent 
beauties in form or color and reject the less beautiful but none 
the less important features. This mingling of degrees of 
beauty in one landscape by Nature is abundant reason that he 
should do it—she does not scorn to place the rose and thorn, 
the hill and mountain side by side. The picture which is a col- 
lection of beauties unvaried by minor degrees of the same _ is 
an artistic monstrosity and shows naught but the artist’s dis- 
regard of truth and ignorance of Nature's method and effects ; 
yet we laud it, and point out the grace and elegance of its 
lines and the harmony of its color, knowing all the while it is 
an untruth, and thus in effect, praising deceit absolute because 
it is not deceit malicious. 

Che artist must give us thought—pure, ennobling thought 
—not mere ornamentation, for the tinsel of language and 
rhetoric of color can never rank with language which bears 
thought on its bosom and contains it within its depths. The 
importance of language in its expressive power is beyond 
question, yet language which is simply ornamental must be 
cast from works of art—in no case, should thought be sacri- 
ficed for ornament—and should only be permitted when it 
adds power to the inherent strength of the thought. “It 
must be the part of the judicious critic,” says Ruskin, “ care- 
fully to distinguish what is language, and what is thought, and 
to rank and praise pictures chiefly for the latter, considering 
the former as a totally inferior excellency, and one which can- 
not be compared with nor weighed against thought in any 
way nor in any degree whatsoever.” 

Nor is this all. The artist must be choice in his thought 
as in its expression, as trifling can not be tolerated from him, 
any more than from a poet; but he must address the better 
judgment, the higher faculties, the diviner soul in man ; while 
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his own heart, timed in sympathy with the eternal heart, will 
receive from it the pulsations of emotion and love which vital- 
ize the body, enlighten the mind, elevate the soul. What the 
full intent of this demand of the artist is may be best illustra- 
ted by a passage from Mr. Ruskin’s Modern Painters. 

“Take, for instance, one of the most perfect poems or 
pictures (I use the words as synonymous) which modern times 
have seen—the Old Shepherd's Chief-mourner. Here the 
exquisite execution of the glossy and crisp hair of the dog, 
the bright sharp touching of the green bough beside it, the 
clear painting of the wood of the coffin and the folds of the 
blanket are language—language clear and expressive in the 
highest degree. But the close pressure of the dog s breast 
against the wood, the convulsive clinging of the paws, which 
has dragged the blanket off the trestle, the total powerless- 
ness of the head laid close and motionless upon its folds, the 
fixed and tearful fall of the eye in its utter hopelessness, the 
rigidity of repose which marks that there has been no motion 
nor change in the trance of agony since the last blow was 
struck on the coffin lid, the quictness and gloom of the 
chamber, the spectacles marking the place where the Bible 
was last closed, indicating how lonely has been the life—how 
unwatched the departure of him who is now laid solitary in 
his sleep; these are all thoughts,—thoughts by which the 
picture is separated at once from hundreds of equal merit as 
far as mere painting goes, by which it ranks as a work of 
high art, and stamps its author, not as the neat imitator of the 
texture of a skin, or a fold of a drapery, but as the Man of 
Mind.” 

There isa system of generalization which has found its way 
into the schools and worked mischief among them, destroy- 
ing much that had otherwise ranked high in art. The artist 
greatly errs who, after bringing out clearly and truthfully the 
principal thought, that he may fix attention upon that thought 
carelessly and imperfectly introduces the minor detail which 
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should cluster about and add force to the central idea. Na- 
ture never generalizes. Not forgetting to lavish upon the 
principal thought all her power, she forms every part, to the 
shortest line and minutest spot, although subordinate to that 
central idea, yet perfect in itself. In the rose bush the beauty 
of the flower is the main fact to which she wishes to call at- 
tention, therefore, she has made it perfect in its loveliness ; but 
the leaf although not possessing any beauty—for it would then 
distract the attention from the rose—is yet a perfect leaf in 
all its proportions and lines; while on the leaves of plants 
which have no flower she has bestowed double care, not to 


make them more perfect, but to make them more beautiful. 


In trees we notice the same principle, the same absence of 


generalization. First trees, whose end is usefulness, are char- 
acterized by a low degree of beauty, while the trees of the 
forest, which are, to a certain extent at least, to give pleasure, 
have been favored with a high type of loveliness; and 
so marked is this distinction that it is an occasion of frequent 
remark among those ignorant of the reason. High art can- 
not generalize. In art a spot that is anything is nothing, a 
tree that is any tree is ve tree, a cloud that is any cloud is xe 
cloud. 

Che striking features of a picture at once attract the eye 
and hold it until becoming wearied it wanders over the pic- 
ture seeking rest; if it is greeted with perfection and truth- 
fulness in the details of the work, it returns refreshed and 
gratified to the central thought ; but if, in its comprehension 
of the picture as a whole, the eye discovers a lack of unity 
or of distinctness in any part, it cannot thereafter contem- 
plate the artist's thought without displeasure and dissatisfac- 
tion. 

We have thus partially unfolded three of Mr. Ruskin’s 
most important principles :—the artist must go to Nature and 


walk with her trustingly ; he must be so impressed with her 
methods of teaching truth as to give us thought capable of 
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conveying pure and holy lessons; he must express that 
thought in such a manner as to impress and gratify our minds 
and hearts. 

In this cursory glance at Mr. Ruskin’s method of | Art- 
criticism much has been necessarily untouched and we feel 
that had the glance been prolonged and the search extended 
much that is precious and beautiful would still remain unno- 
ticed and unfound ; for, as one has appropriately said, he is * A 
very Sea of Thought; neither calm nor clear, if you will, yet 
wherein the toughest pearl-diver may dive to his utmost depth 
and return not only with sea-wreck but with true orients.” 

Wir Bank. 


SEA VOICES. 


Listen to the troubled ocean, hallow-murmuring,—oh hark, 

What a wildly sweet commotion fills the chambers of the dark ! 
Hear it singing, sobbing, sighing, half in gladness, half in pain, 
Crested wave to wave replying, with a passionate refrain 

Wordless music, past expression ; who can give its meaning birth ? 


Like some long-delayed confession, muttered to the silent earth, 


Now the cadence rising, swelling, gathers agony and force 


Tales of wreck and tempest telling with a desolate remorse 
Every surge, its white foam flinging, breathes its life into a moan, 


rill the summer night is ringing with the echoed undertone : 
Sad with all the buried sadness of the storm-encircled years, 
How it grieves the soul to madness, like a symphony of tears 
Yet above the dee] 
Something murmurs of forgetting, rest, and peace beyond belief 


) reyretting, clearer than the sobs of grief, 
y 4 Hy 


Don’t you hear it now ?—ah listen! sure the sweetness of that tune 


Comes from where the waters glisten underneath the quiet moon 


Far beyond the breakers clashing, down an avenue of light, 
Chere enchanted waves lie flashing on the border of the night ; 
Phere the blessed stars of heaven stoop to meet the sea,—what wonder 


At the song of storms forgiven that the winds bring back from yonder ? 











Byron. 


BYRON. 


Among the lives of those writers to whom literary Eng- 
land has given birth, not one gives rise to such a depth of 
painful interest as that of Lord Byron. The story of his 
career always charms us with that mystic, indefinable influ 
ence which belongs to melancholy. — His life is full of strange 
antitheses, almost paradoxical; his writings are bright with 
the golden sun of genius, though it is sometimes obscured by 
the dim clouds of sensualism. 

Che circumstances of his birth, his school friendships, his 
youthful loves, his marriage and separation from his wife, his 
lonely wanderings on the continent, his devotion to the liber- 
ties of Greece, together with his melancholy and bitter cyni- 
cism, have always made his career well worthy of study and 
contemplation. But still more absorbing is the study of 
those masterpieces of English poetry which his mind _ pro- 
duced. 

lo proceed with more accuracy, let us look at his treat- 
ment of material things. In Childe Harold his descriptions 
and narrations are most striking; though the account of the 
shipwreck in Don Juan is more accurate. In Childe Harold 
he clothes the most commonplace objects with the beauty of 
poetic thought and imagery; in Don Juan he conceals be- 
neath the garb of a conversational tone an inconceivable 
depth of meaning. In Childe Harold, however, we find some 
of his best stanzas in regard to material objects. Consider, 
for instance, his description of the skull in Canto I. 


Is that a temple where a God may dwell ? 


Why even the worm at last disdains the shattered shell! 


Look on its broken arch, its ruin’d wall, 
} 
| 


Its chambers desolate and portals foul : 


Yes, this was once Ambition’s airy hall, 
The dome of thought, the palace of the soul 
Behold through each lack-lustre, eyeless hole, 
The gay recess of wisdom and of wit 


And passion’s host, that never brooked control : 
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Can all saint, sage or sophist ever writ, 


People this lonely tower, this tenement refit 


These lines are certainly one of the most splendid bursts 
of poetic eloquence in the whole work. The mind which 
could conjure up and apply to a rotting skull such images as 
“ ambition’s airy hall, the dome of thought, the palace of the 
soul,” was, without doubt, gifted with poetic genius of the 
highest order. 

One of the peculiarities of his description, is that he him- 
self is always present. Every reflection, whether drawn forth 
by the dark mountain or the silvery wave, is strongly imbued 
with his own personality. The magnificent sky of the South 
and the bleak ocean of the North, the frowning storm-cloud 
and the smiling sun, the bald hills and the leafy forests, the 
proud cities of England and the vine-clad ruins of Greece,— 
all are but the settings of one dark, lustreless stone—himself. 

But his ideas of the spiritual will, perhaps, better show 
the character of his mind. To get a true understanding of 
Byron's conception and treatment of the immaterial, let us 
briefly consider his heroes and heroines. In this, too, we 
must look at the thoughts evoked by his reflections on his 
own character; for Byron never wrote without some reference, 
direct or indirect, to himself. 

Byron's men are but one man; his women, but one woman. 
His men are loose, floating images of himself ;—men full of 
the bitterest cynicism and misanthropy, surrounded by a per- 
petual cloud of melancholy gloom, with frowning brow, sneer- 
ing lips and sad eyes,—but hearts capable of deep and passion- 
ate love. His women are all softness and beauty and voluptu- 
ousness ; but, when aroused, are enraged tigresses. These 
two characters he exhibited not in a dramatic, but an analytic 
light. He tells us that Childe Harold engaged in all manner 
of dissipation and “ vexed with mirth the drowsy ear of night,” 
that he became sated with the pleasures of the world, was 
gloomy, morose and cynical. But he does not make his dark 
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hero perform any deeds which would lead us to infer what is 
so boldly and elegantly described. 

Macaulay says “ Never had any writer so vast a command 
of the whole eloquence of scorn, misanthropy and despair. 
Chat Marah was never dry. Noart could sweeten, no draughts 
could exhaust, its perennial waters of bitterness.” He did 
indeed touch every note in the harp of human pain with a 


masterly hand. He saw but one end to all hopes and fears, 


prayers, deeds and words; and that was misery. The star of 


his genius was like the moon, bleak and destitute of any green, 
refreshing sign of spring or summer, ever buried in a winter of 
discontent, and reflecting the blaze of human hope in a dull, 
cold, cheerless light. 

In regard to Lord Byron's personal character, let us speak 
a few words before closing. It is very doubtful whether such 
a being as he considered himself ever existed. He proclaimed 


himself 


As I said before, it is doubtful whether such a being ever 
existed ; that Lord Byron was not such, is certain. He pre- 
tended to scorn all his fellow men; but, like Cicero's philoso- 
phers whose names were written on the title-pages of their 
treatises ““ De Contemnenda Gloria,” he took good care to let 
the world know his contempt in very polished verse. He de- 
clared that his sorrows were his own and that he desired no 
sympathy ; but he published those tearful stanzas to his wife, 


beginning 


Still, forever fare thee well.’ 


He was, however, a truly unhappy man. The causes of 
) Pp} 


this are known to all who have studied his life. Yet it is prob- 


able that the encouragement given him by the world to talk of 


his misery may have led him to make it appear greater than it 
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was. Time has partly destroyed the charm of his dark, gloomy 
egotism, and it does not affect readers of the present day as it 
did those of his own age. The onward roll of the tide of 
years has worn away the admiration of men for much in his 
works that is valueless ; but still the great body of his produc- 
tions cannot die till it shares the general tomb of the English 


tongue. W J. H. 


~ LA PUCELLE.” 


In the early part of the fifteenth century, France became 
the scene of @ drama, perhaps the strangest and saddest since 
that which began with the angelic overture under the shining 
star of Bethlehem, and closed amid darkness and earthquake 
on gory Calvary 

It was a period pregnant with mighty changes. The dark- 
ness that had brooded over the Christian world for centuries, 
illumined only by the fantastic glamour of chivalry, was soon 
to break away before the rising light of knowledge. But then 
was the darkest hour before the dawn. 

It was atime of war and revolution. Rival kings held 
tourney forthe guerdon of empire ; ambitious nobles fomented 
incessant rebellion, while uprisings of the peasantry swelled 
the general discord. It was an age of gloom and superstition. 
Famine and Disease allied themselves to War in the service of 
Death. The heavens were filled with mysterious omens; the 
atmosphere surcharged with mysterious threatenings. Necro- 
mancers and sorcerers plied their infernal arts, and witchcraft 
worked “ unnumbered ills’ among the sons of men. France 
was struggling for her very existence against rebellious sons 
and a foreign enemy. Above all the discord of the times— 
natural and supernatural—might be heard mutterings of the 
brewing storm that was to uproot the mighty Church of Rome, 


and scatter its branches far and wide. 
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Such were the circumstances, which formed as it were the 
shifting scenery for the tragedy about to be performed. For 
not in the brawls of kings, nor the fate of coronets ; not in 
the uprising of serfs, nor the slaughter of contending armies, 
centres the interest of this drama, but in the life and death of 
her who was its heroine and its victim. Out from the gloom 
and darkness of that early time; from the dust of battle and 
the shadow of blood, illumining every scene with its own pure 
light, and gracing it with undying interest, shines the sweet, 
sad face of the wondrous maid—Joan of Arc. Whether at 
the gates of beleagured Orleans, or amid the pomp and pagean- 
try of the coronation at Rheims, we see not the mighty gene- 
rals and the charging legions; not the crowned king and his 
proud courtiers, but only and always that gentle shepherd girl 
of Domrémy. And as the darkness of the final act gathers 
around her, and the “ voices " that called her to glory call her 
to death, we remember not the victories of the coward king— 
but Acr purity, and valor, and suffering ; not France saved, but 
the savior—dead. 

Joan of Arc was born at Domrémy—a village situated on 
the marshes of Loraine—just on the brink of the great forest 
of the Vosges. A weird, lonesome place was Domrémy, 
though if to all the phantoms that were supposed to haunt its 
precincts, could have been given a “ local habitation and a 
name,” it would have been a very populous town indeed. 
Fountain and forest, hill and dell, had each some legend, some 
supernatural fancy connected with it, which the simple vil- 
lagers would repeat with fearful lips as they sat in the deep 
shadows of twilight, or gathered close about the glowing 
hearth 

At Domrémy, also, was the intersection of two roads, one 
of which was the great highway between Germany and France. 
Often had they echoed to the tread of armies, and ever were 
they haunted with rumors of approaching war. 

Amid such surroundings, Joan passed from childhood to 


womanhood. The current superstitions, the legends of th 
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priests, and tales of war related by passing travelers, devel- 
oped in her imaginative nature a singular religious and heroic 
spirit. Tending her flocks among the hills of Loraine, she 
would brood over the misfortunes of her king and country, or 
muse upon the legends she had heard, till all the solitudes 
around her became peopled with shadowy forms. What won- 
der, that as she walked and dreamed alone, angelic forms 
seemed beckoning her, angelic voices whispering to her ? 

She saw them on the misty hill-tops; she heard them in 
the vesper chimes of the forest cathedral. They called her to 
deliver France. They rang in her ears the old prophecy, that 
France should regain by a spotless virgin what she had lost by 
a wicked woman. She felt herself the virgin of the prophecy 
—the destined deliverer of her country. Yet for a long time 
she resisted the summons. How was a lowly peasant girl, 
untaught to wield arms, and unacquainted with war, to accom- 
plish so mighty a task? But the “voices” would not be 
silenced. St. Michael himself, ina vision of celestial beauty, 
with words sweeter than any earthly music, urged her to the 
undertaking, and promised a successful issue! Doubts van- 
ished at last, and she left home to present herself at the Dau- 
phin’s court. 

Think of it! A simple shepherdess, a lowly peasant girl, 
goes forth alone and unassisted, to work out success from the 
failures of men; to find victory where the foremost captains 
of France had suffered defeat. Goes forth to restore an army, 
to save a nation. Yet, woman-like, she goes trembling and re- 
luctant. “ There is no help but in me,” she cried. “ My 
zoices have said it; and yet in sooth would I rather stay at 
home and spin at my mother’s side, for this is not work that | 
have been used to; but I must go, and | must do, since my 
Lord so wills it!” Oh, sublime enthusiast! Upon what a 
thorny path thy feet have started. Nevermore shall thou sit 
by that mother’s side; nevermore linger by the rippling foun- 
tain, nor hear the chimes of those vesper bells. When that 
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haunted brain, those weary limbs find rest again, they will have 
returned to the dust of earth. 

Briefly, yet eloquently, Joan announced her mission to the 
Dauphin, unabashed by the splendor of royalty—for in visions 


had she not conversed with angels—undaunted by the sneers 


of courtiers—for in her heart had she not the approval of 


Heaven. “ Gentle Dauphin, I am Joan the maid. [I come with 
a commission from the King of Heaven to drive out your ene- 
mies, and conduct you to Rheims, where you shall receive the 
crown of France.” Even to the mocking nobles she seemed 
to speak these words with the voice of prophecy. 

But they determined to be cautious. Their suspicious nos 
trils seemed to sniff the diabolical odor of sorcery. A com- 
mission of priests examined the maid to see if she were not an 
emissary of the Evil One. Then the wise doctors of Poictiers 
took her in hand, but their ponderous shafts of learning and 
two-edged polemical rapiers could not penetrate the faith of 
this unlettered girl. When priests had hunted for hoof prints 
of Satan, and doctors had probed for heresy without success, 
the Bishops of South France were consulted, and one of their 
number published a very learned tractate, wherein he argued 
that it was not wicked for Joan to wear male attire, notwith- 
standing a law in Deuteronomy forbidding it; and that pro- 
vided such things were pre-ordained and necessary to the end 
in view, he could see no objection to them ; a very wise and 
Bunsby-like conclusion, which effectually extinguished all lin- 
gering skepticism, and established the Maid’s claim to super 
natural power. 

Every artifice was now used to spread her fame, and the 
wildest stories were set afloat concerning her miraculous pow 
ers. But if deceptions were practiced, let us remember, they 
were not of her devising. If “clap-trap” and “stage-business” 
were employed, it was not at her desire. To her the “voices” 


and “visions’ were realities; her mission was a divinely 


appointed one. Beyond this she courted no glory, she made 


no pretensions 
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They clothed her in glittering mail, they placed her upon 
a snow-white steed, and bore before her a banner of white 
embroidered with fewrs-de-Lis. 

As she rode forth thus gaily caparisoned men, women, and 
children crowded to see her, and rent the air with acclamations 
for their heaven-sent deliverer 

Recruits flocked by thousands to her standard. Every 
one, from the humblest soldier to the commanding general, 
seemed to catch the spirit of her enthusiasm ; and a new cour- 
age, half patriotic, half superstitious, animated every breast. 
Her headlong zeal overcame all opposition. Grey haired 
counselors and grizzled captains forgot their wisdom, unlearned 
their experience, and obeyed the frenzied orders of this igno- 
rant girl not yet out of her teens. And while they prophesied 
defeat, she led them to victory. We shall not follow, minutely, 
her military exploits. Suffice it to say that every promise she 
had made was fulfilled. She found France writhing under the 
feet of her foes, her armies beaten, her king in despair, and 
almost a fugitive. Orleans, besieged without by the best 
engineering skill of Europe, within, by wasting famine, was on 
the point of surrendering. La Pucelle restored the shattered 
army ; revived the fainting heart of the king ; liberated Orleans, 
and on Sunday, the 8th of May, sang a mass in the city, for 
the disappearance of the besiegers. Everywhere she was vic- 
torious. The hitherto invincible English, who had laughed in 
bitter scorn at her pretensions, and denounced her as a_ base 
born witch, learned to quail where they saw her sacred banner 
advance, and fled in terror from this mysterious being at whose 
side St. Michael the archangel, and patron saint of Orleans, 
seemed to fight. From Orleans, from Patay, and from Troyes, 

* Vanished the Saxon’s struggling spear.” 

On the 15th of July, a solemn procession of priests entered 
Rheims ; at their head rode the Dauphin of France, and by 
his side Joan of Arc. Two days afterward, amidst rejoicings 


and festivities, he was crowned with the ancient solemnities, a 
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ceremony which, in the eyes of France, was a divine ratifica- 
tion of his rights as sovereign. Most conspicuous of all who 
witnessed the coronation—justly the proudest and the happi- 
est—stood the wondrous Maid, bearing aloft her white banner. 
Her mission was now ended; her work was done. 

\t the solicitation of the king she might linger yet a little 
while, “ superfluous on the stage,” but her inspiration had van- 
ished—her “ voices © were silent. 

And what reward does she claim, who has done so much 
for France ?. With tears in her eyes she beseeches the king, 
for—what ? A seat beside him? A share in the empire ? 
No, oh, no! But that she may now lay aside her martial 
trappings and ‘return to her flocks and herds; that she may 
see once more that mother who sits spinning alone, with eyes 
that are weary watching for her return; that she may kneel 
once more in that old cathedral, and find rest amidst the peace- 


ful scenes of her childhood Yet too well she knew her long- 


ings might not be gratified. Too clearly she saw the dark 
shadow that approached her. Had not her “ voices” revealed 
it? Had not her “ visions” shown it? She must go on .o 
the bitter end. And the end was close at hand. In a sortic 


from Compiegne, while exposing herself with her usual intre 
pidity where the danger was greatest, she was captured by the 
Burgundians, and finally surrendered to the English 

Then came the trial. It was conducted by the Bishop of 
Beauvais, who was in reality a cat’s-paw for the English. 
What a mockery of justice! “ Never,” says De Quincey, 
“from the foundations of the earth, was there such a trial as 
this, if it were laid open in all its beauty of defense, and all its 
hellishness of attack.” On the one side stood a poor, weak 
girl—alone and undefended. Nota man in England or France 
dared offer a plea for her. On the other side, a learned array 
of priests, lawyers and doctors, employing every devilish art 
which knowledge, or their own evil hearts could suggest, to 
entrap her into a confession of dealings with the spirits of dark- 


ness. 
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Forgotten by the king whom she had raised ; contemned 
by the people whom she had saved; hounded and worried 
day after day, by fiends in human shape, she stood at bay, 
with flashing eye and ready tongue, baffling every device of 
her bloodthirsty enemies. Alone, was she ? No, not alone. 
For beside her, though unseen by the Bishop of Beauvais, un- 
seen by her cruel judges, stood one to whom their wisdom was 
as foolishness. Else, whence that simple eloquénce, which 
touched even the hearts of her persecutors ? Whence that 
skill, with which she parried their ingeniously prepared ques- 
tions, and turned their own weapons against themselves ?_ But 
all her eloquence, all her skill, were of no avail before that 
tribunal. Though this terrible examination had revealed not 
a stain upon her character, not a flaw in her religion, she was 
pronounced an heretical and impious impostor, and sentenced 
to death at the stake. Justice, if ever Justice had seen the 
interior of that court room, must have wept at the sight 

The tragedy now draws to a close. The curtain has risen 
upon the final scene. It discloses the market place at Rouen. 
Around the sides of a hollow square are arranged scaffoldings 
and galleries, where appear the dark forms of the bishops, 
doctors, priests and captains. In the centre, a stake is fixed 
in the ground with fagots heaped high about it. And now th« 
dark faces in the galleries light up with a sinister joy, for by 
the gleam of spears in the distance, and the muffled roll of 
drums, they know that their victim approaches. Draped in 
the accursed robe of the Inquisition, drawn in the execution- 
ers cart amidst the jeers of the rabble, guarded by eight hun- 
dred spearmen, she comes. As she catches sight of that hor- 
rible pile she shudders and weeps,—but only for a moment. 
Then in the dust beside her funeral pyre, unmoved by the 
ribald jests of the soldiery, and the cruel taunts of the specta- 
tors, she kneels and offers up her humble petition to that God 
in whose presence she is soon to stand. Ha! What means 


that sudden stir among the bishops? Has remorse’ at last 
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touched even their hardened hearts? They are leaving the 


scene, and in tears. Apparently the burning of a witch is not 


so joyful a spectacle as they anticipated. Ah! gentle shep- 
herdess, thine is the triumph now Che executioner binds her 
to the stake ; affixes the black cap; applies the torch. Higher 


and higher leap the red flames, wrapping themselves about her 


delicate limbs, enfolding her fair young head; but even from 


that fiery shroud she smiles upon her persecutors ; and so, 


holding aloft her crucifix, and breathing the name of Jesus, her 


soul goes up to be with Him for ever 

Phe bells of Domremy ring out a triumphant peal, and 
the villagers raise their songs in happy chorus ; for the invad- 
ers have departed There is high revelry at Vacouleurs, 
where light feet join the festal dance, and light hearts beat 
responsive to the merry music, for France is redeemed. But 
she, the victor, she, the redeemer, hears not the song; joins 
not the revel. No, for the Seine swept over her ashes. In 
the peace she has gained she may not share. Honors and 
glory are there, but not for her. Yet, methinks, as her soul 
went up from that charred and blackened body, there was high 
joy in heaven, and cymbals clashed with rapturous music, and 
the voices of angels blended in song 

Centuries pass away Phe mighty wars, and mighty men 
of those dark and bloody days arc forgotten : but Joan of Arc 
remains to us as the type of her age. In her career, we see, 
in miniature, as it were, the superstition of her time, in her 
trial its bigotry, and in her death, its cruelty. 

Again we see in her a type of that purity and devotion 
which form the glory of womanhood in every age and clime 
Amidst the licentious soldiery she moved like the Lady amidst 
the lawless rabble of Comus, and sO long as virtue is loved, 
and generous enthusiasm praised; so long as a stainless life 
and a noble death are glorious, so long will men continue to do 
homage to the virtue and the valor of Joan of Arc, the Hero- 


ine and the Martyr. 
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‘oive of the Stubents. 


[This department of the Lir. is intended to represent the opinions of the 
students upon current ¢ lege topics, and is open for free and fair discussion to 
the advocates of both sides of disputed questions. —Eps. ] 

~~ - 


CLIQUES CHARITABLY CONSIDERED. 


There is a class of men in our college whose sole occupa- 
tion seems to be that of inveighing against what they are 
pleased to term cliques, crowds or socicties. Much of this is 
undoubtedly unjust and totally uncalled for. It is undeniable, 
that those men are not to be considered strictly honorable 
who have banded themselves together for the purpose of 
monopolizing the offices, honors, or emoluments, which accrue 
from college and class interests. But these constitutional 
growlers are not satisfied with attacking by word, deed, or 
insinuation, such crowds as described; for being blinded by 
questionable pangs of conscience, they unreservedly assail all 
crowds of men originated, it may be, with the most innocent 
intents. At the same time, these quasi-honorable reformers 
forget that they themselves by this common feeling of opposi- 
tion, constitute an anti-clique fraternity greater and more uni- 
versal than any of those which they magnanimously deign to 
contemn. It is a fact historically substantiated, that any set 
of men who start avowedly to suppress another set of men 
themselves develop into a counter ring or clique. So it is in 


college 
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What is it that these cliques, so called, are accused of ? 
Being partial to each other's society. This surely is not cul- 
pable ; if so, do not the anti-cliquists acknowledge that they 
prefer the society of the college in general to that of any par 
ticular friend? The result would be that no real, intimate 


friendships would be formed, every man shunning every other 


man for fear of neglect \nother fact is that many men are 
envious because they themselves are not invited to join 
crowds and wish to show their puerile spite by reviling those 
whom probably they have given cause for dislike 


} 


There is nothing unnatural! in tl 


1 fact that men who are 
congenial should unite themselves by a tacit bond of friend- 
ship, and it semectemes happens that the best men in College 
may be found in such crowds. Another very obnoxious fact 
is, that some men, by this continued arraigning of their fellow 
students at a bar, of which they are the self-constituted jurists 
and judges, institute a repugnant espionage upon their fellows, 


} 
| 


to pass judgm« nt upon whom th ‘Vo are in many instances 
remarkably unqualified 

In fine, it seems remarkable that men of one crowd, larger 
or smaller, should be tyrannized over and debarred from office 
or privileges by another crowd simply because the latter has 
the power. For in so doing they show how just and impar 
tial they can be in prosperity by placing in office their own 
members or tools, and then needlessly accusing others of what 
they themselves openly do. The sum of the entire matter 
resolves itself into the question—why can't men mind thei 
business, so long as they are unharmed and have liberty of 


action ? 


MUSIC. 


, 
Loud complaints are heard from new members of college 
that the edition of the “ Carmina” has run out, and that they 


are thus debarred from learning the songs of Old Nassau 















Voice of the Students. 


Perhaps this will account for the dearth of good singin; 


about college, which has been so notably observable during the 


present session. This lack of music among us should be dep- 
recated. College songs should perform their legitimate office 
of dispensing cheer, jollity, //c, to the otherwise heavy routine 
of college duties They have done so in the past, and their 


warm, healthful influence should not be allowed to decrease 


Happily, the destiny of man, and the collegian particularly, 


is happiness, and in the later days of life the winsome times of 


youth keep memory warm. The dearest memories ofa college 
vraduate lie embalmed in those cheery hours, when light- 
hearted his merry crowd forgot dull care whil 

Lay , in i Voniage igs 

And } J ( 


We want it to be so with us; and that it may be so, we 
call upon the Glee Club to assume their prerogative and issuc 
another edition of Princeton songs. As the direction of our 
music is professedly in their hands they should consider it their 
duty to look to the matte: If they were to add to the present 


collection a few more of our standard songs, their efforts 


would be the more applauded by those who are desirous of 


seeing a “tide of rushing music” flood Nassau’s ancient halls 


I. 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
j 
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Editorial, 


We po xot think lecturing, as a system of instruction, a 
success. It is admirable in theory, but inefficient in fact. This 
theorem characterizes the system as a system, it would be as 
unjust as it is indiscriminating to apply it to all and singular 
of our official lecturers. Yet even those of them who are most 
successful, while they inspire the student with that sympathy 
for their subject which they themselves have, do not, in the 
end, by reason of the insufficiency of the system itself, convey 
to him that minute and accurate acquaintance with traversed 
ground, which is the differentia of the scholar 

Now, as it appears to us, our college system of education 
aims to accomplish three things. First, to give as much knowl- 
edge 


a reasonable time ; secondly, it aims to give knowledge accu- 


as the average student can receive and assimilate within 


rately and methodically ; and thirdly, the great number of col- 
lege exercises aim to train the mind to thought—careful, ex- 
haustive thought. Without that training the graduated student 
is, intellectually, no whit the better for his four years course 
If he seeks knowledge, and knowledge merely, he may better 
remain away for the four years, and devote himself to reading 
Charles Francis Adams vigorously expressed the idea, in his 
oration at Amherst last summer, thus: “We do want men 
thoroughly skilled in the use of their weapons, armed to the 
teeth in the steel of moral analysis, trenchant of sophistry in 
whatever guise, and, on the other hand, equally strong to up- 


hold truth and honor and justice. . ... Just such men 
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should our colleges strive to send forth to take part in all 
momentous struggles of the times.” 

Chis seems to be, in brief, the end of college training in 
general. Now let us look for the ostensible ends of this ele- 
ment of it in particular. And first, it aims to furnish the stu- 
dent with what cannot be obtained from books. The strength 
of this point must be admitted ; and we cheerfully admit it for 
it does not destroy our objections to the system, nor argue at 
all against the substitute we are, in all humility, intending to 
offer. 

The second ostensible aim of lecturing in the curriculum, 
is to lend an interest to the branch in hand by oral delivery. 
Well, there -are men who are not orators and yet are inter- 
esting speakers; there are others who are not orators, neither 
are they interesting speakers, whose intonations are as like as 
the expression upon the countenance of their begetter, seen 
on different occasions, while it requires some synthetic ability 
to recompose words whose syllables do not reach the ear 
within hailing distance one of another. We do not think that 
the interest awakened can compensate for the inaccuracy and 
incompleteness which characterizes every student's knowledge 
of the subject as derived from the disconnected notes before 
him. 

A third possible aim of the lecture system occurs to us, 
viz: it may aim to stimulate professors to original research. 
But, first, that is a perversion of the absolute end of college 
training ; and, second, even if it itself were that absolute end, 
it actually falls far short thereof; for are not the same lectures 
delivered year after year without material alteration. 

We have endeavored concisely to shew what is the grand 
aim of a college training, to which subordinate systems in their 
results must conform and which they must subserve. We 
have also endeavored to show what is the aim of the lecture 
system in particular. Now, we grant that it fulfills its own 
ends admirably, but we also hold that, not in its theory but in 
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its results, it does not subserve that grand aim of college train 


ing above mentioned, and is, therefore, comparatively inefficient 


] 1 a } 
We have given the two theor ind to show that the latte: 
do Ss not ub ry oO the tormei ict US MaKkc an ip i to tacts 
Ihe facts are thes« Lectures are often intere ting; quit 
frequently not. Secondly, the student's knowledge derived 
| : 
: 
from | i i pert It requires a spe talent to not 
a lectu for out ota cl of on hund it doubttul 
wheth« yore than thirt ind connected sets of notes ar 
} } +] { + 
taken in any one Drancn in otnei Xt ire so periect 
that, to a cas ] reader, the « conn land incor pic en 
ten would give no intelligent idea of the subject whateve 
: Ca _ . .% } onal =» oo 
Imperfect notes mean imperfect knowledg: \nd n, the 
, . r #1 » +] etre n : 4 Lilit 
unsu ssful note-taker is not therefor a man of mean ability 
Very often men of fine minds, by reason of a physical organ 
} I Bo. - s ‘ . t 
ism il d for a shu ike rapidity of movement in any of 
its mem ; t but inferior notes; and inferior notes mean- 
P 1 11 
ing in LON srack hich is—presumably—propor- 
] } Ws,)] -_ . cf 4] 
tion » them, places th illful manipulator of the pencil 
: : . ; ; 
above the man of real worth, so that not only is the knowl 
edge imperfect, but the grade (to many other than freshmen, 


an incalculably superior consideration,) is unfairly distributed. 
“hs > enet a a we but ere . 
This may seem an absurd deduction, but we are able to name 


men who have risen by reason of the superiority of their notes, 


and others, men of ability and of application, who have fallen 
from this cause solely 

A third fact with reference to the working of this system 
is, that the knowledge thus afforded is inaccurate ‘hat it is 
imperfect as to quantity, we have seen, now it is inaccurate as 
to quality 

“ull notes may be taken of a lecture and yet not be relicc 

Full not ken of a lect id yet not | lied 
upon ; this ts but reasonable, for the rapid rate at which the 
professor hurries over his ground, makes it almost impossible 


to follow with any accuracy or satisfaction. Now incomplete- 
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ness marks every man’s knowledge, but inaccuracy should 
that of no educated man. 


mark that of no man, especially 


Chis inevitable inaccuracy of the ordinary note-taker is in- 
creased by certain circumstanc When the oral instructor 
does not confine himself'to notes, observation attests that he 
is somewhat apt to ramble ; and where he rambles the notes 
follow. It may be into “ pastures green,” in which case it is 


for the time a pleasant relief, but examination arrives, and the 


victim, as he patiently plods the lines of his notes, wanders 


again into “ pastures green,” and verdancy with respect to the 


subject immediately in hand, is apt to characterize the test 
paper at the end 

Now if these things be true, viz: If the college aims to 
make accuracy and thoroughness marks of its imparted know!l- 


ture system 


edge, and if the lec , though it does fulfil its indi- 
vidual aim in giving knowledge not found in books (of which 
more below), in making any department of science somewhat 
more interesting, and in tending to encourage originality and 
research on the part of professors, we say, though it does this 
and yet conflicts with the grand aim of college training in fail- 
ing to impart that accuracy and thoroughness to its instruc- 
tion, then we conclude that portion of time devoted to any 
study which is consumed in listening to lectures, to be wasted 
time. It might better be employed in getting a complete and 
satisfactory acquaintance with the branch from complete and 
satisfactory works. 

Iwo hours in every three of those devoted to most of the 
branches with the upper classes are occupied in lectures, that 
is, two hours in three are lost in transcribing ideas, whereas 
they might be spent in appropriating them. Another conside- 
ration enters here, namely, that in many departments, especially 
those more abstruse or abstrusely set forth, or those delivered 
rapidly, the original transcription is too imperfect—here a dash 
and there an ellipsis, here a word that might be in the Choctaw 


dialect as far as its appearance and relative sense go, and thus 
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on through the manuscript—it is almost necessary that these 
notes be copied. And for every hour occupied in the original 
transcription there is somewhat more than another employed 
in making it intelligible. Here are then four hours employed 
in transcribing against one in recitation and one and a half, 
perhaps, in preparation for it. Four hours thrown away in 
order that two and one half may be gained ; it does seem to us 
that if that principle were carried out in other spheres and at 
other stages of life there would be few men of learning or 
profound thought. 

Now we are not of those who make efforts to pull down the 
old without offering a plan for the new. We do not believe 
that the use of text books would meet the difficulty, for (as we 
have noticed) the life-work of our professors would be disre- 
garded; and what is more, we see that Harvard after a fair trial 
of the text-book method has abandoned it. Our proposition is 
a compromise. Let each professor have printed copies of his 
lectures circulated through the class, and let the time heretofore 


(as we believe) wasted in lecturing be given to the students of 


the upper classes to be spent in special study. The fellowship 
system would gain popularity and consequently patronage by 
the extra opportunity for special study. To put recitations in 


the place of lectures would of course be ruinous to any such 
extra study. . 

Such a method would not conflict with the aim of the lec- 
ture system in two of its particulars; knowledge not found in 
books could be conveyed with as much certainty and more 
accuracy than when orally delivered. It will stimulate the 
professor as much to original research as the oral and more 
than the text-book method. The sole differentia of the oral 
method remaining ts the interest impartes! by impassioned utter- 
ance. That interest we have hinted, and others will readily 
acknowledge, is practically nothing. Now it neither conflicts 
with the aim of college training, for it gives as much knowledge 


as does the present system, complete, as far as it can be, and 








n 











accurate. Under this system, the imputation cannot be thrown 
back upon the professor by the student that to him is due the 
crudity of his [the student's] knowledge. The proposed 
method removes the reigning evils as far as they appear to the 
student but the professor will offer an objection. However we 
may remark that he too has more time at his disposal. He would 
object that such a system would not allow the change in his 
lectures which is made every year. Now we know that there 
is ostensibly a change in the several courses every year, but 
nevertheless, very singularly the same notes on Psychology 
and Metaphysics have been used for six years and“ Wally Mil- 
ler’s notes” taken in ‘70 or ‘71, still are authority in both thes« 
branches. Possibly the change is not every year but once in 
seven years after the analogy of the human frame, in which 
I 


case the new lectures might be printed at the expiration of that 


period without plunging the college over head and ears in debt. 
But, granting that the lectures are not the identical ones in 
successive years, the printed copies might be supplemented by 
orals occasionally delivered. The existing system we feel is 
unsatisfactory > the one propo sed is, it seems to us, a servicea- 


ble ct yMpre ymise. 


PHERE Is A peculiar kind of literature which now and then 
appears in our College world under the name of “ Rake.’ 
Among other objects which the writers of such literature have 
in view is that of unveiling the eccentricities of certain students. 
Most of these effusions are really master-pieces of wit and are 
not seriously objectionable, but once in a great while there 
appears one which descends into the lowest regions of satire 
and becomes must emphatically objectionable. One of the 
latter description has recently challenged our attention. 

For its mean and cowardly spirit, for its utter disregard of 
all decency, the would be “ Rake,” lately brought out by a few 


members of the class of '78, is worthy of the severest censure. 
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We say brought out by a few members because, although 
appearing in the name of the whole class, we know that the 
majority are above sanctioning such a contemptible and dis- 
graceful production. If this was intended for humor, it lacks 
the prime requisite of humor, which is a vein of good-nature. 
Perhaps, however, they are so sublimely modest as to denomi- 
nate it, wit. If this be their presumption, let us examine the 
production and see whether it comes within the domain of wit. 
According to our late Professor in English Literature, anything 
to be witty must have two elements. 

I. “ There must be the discovery of such an unexpected 
relation between ideas as to excite surprise.” 

II. “ There must be shame a mental superiority on the part 
of him who discovers this relation.” 

We are willing to grant that this production excited sur- 
prise, not, however, on account of any witticisms perpetrated 
therein, for it is perfectly innocent of having attained to this 
dignity, but surprise that there are students in the college, 
professedly seeking the attainment of a higher education, and 
a nobler life, who will so degrade themselves as to become the 
authors of such obscenity . In regard to the second ingredient 
of wit mentioned above, it is self-evident that no mental supe- 
riority was manifested by those who gave birth to what ts 
vrongly styled “'78’s Rake.” The fact is the authors of this 
production tried hard to ascend a certain mountain called Wit 
and Humor, but Nature not having supplied them with suff- 
cient courage and strength of mind to scale its sides, they in- 
gloriously fell into the slough, named Vile Scurrility, which 
lies just at the foot of this mountain. 

By making vigorous efforts or by the assistance of some 
friend, they may succeed in extricating themselves from this 
debased condition, but it will be well for them henceforth to 
bear in mind that it is impossible to reach the summits of Wit 
and Humor without previously making careful provision for 


overcoming the difficulties of the ascent. 
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In his remarks at the opening of College this year, Dr. McCosh announced 


the fact that he had made arrangements with two of Princeton’s ex-Fellows to 
lecture to the upper classes, on sub'ects connected with their branches of study. 
In accordance with this announcement, Mr. J. P. Kennedy Bryan '73 delivered, 
on September 224], a lecture on ** The Relation of Philosophy and Science in 


Germany ;* and on October ath, Mr. W. B. Devereux, also of °73, gave an inter 
¢ a 4. 


esting and instructive account of * The Transit of Venus Expeditions.” 

Mr. Bryan, who has been studying Philosophy and Jurisprudence in 
Germany for the past two years, showed himself fully conversant with his sub- 
ject. He began with an outline view of the growth of German thought in the 
material sciences, and showed how natural a consequence German Idealism was. 


“The German mind,” said he, “is pre-eminently ideal,” and thus it was that 
scientific research in Germany developed into the extensive system of Idealism 
which culminated in Hegel. The philosophy of this great thinker was concisely 
and clearly reviewed in a manner which gave full evidence of the thought and 


} hi 


study bestowed upon his subject Pointing out how Hegel, starting from the 


idea of pure being, made “ the boldest attempt of the human mind to re-¢hind 





} 





creation,” the lecturer traced his pros in deducing, from the stand-point of 
the Absolute, the Universe from the human mind. “4 priori,” said he, “ is 
the secret of the Hegelian system.”’ Phat the German Idealists should thus 


declare the mind the creator of the universe, Mr. Bryan seemed to think but the 
natural result, with Germans, of the speculations to which material science had 
given rise 

Among the disciples of Hegel his doctrines were at first firmly held sut at 
length Feuerbach gave utterance to the first expression of doubt which proved 
the signal for the downfall of Hegelianism. “If God is only the result of 
human thought,” said he, “ how do we know that He has an objective exis- 
tence? He exists only when we think of Him.’ This was the first murmur of 
the gale destined to overturn the house which had been built upon the sand. In 
1830 came the reaction, and the German mind, as usual, rushed to another ex- 
treme. Discarding mind, almost in its totality, bodily organism became the 
basis of all philosophy, and modern materialism was the result. All but empiri 


cal knowledge was denied, and the endeavor was made to penetrate the insoluble 
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rhis system seems, however, 











not to have assumed such complete control of the German mind as is popularly 
suppos or,’ said the lecturer, “ I have never heard of a German professor 
vho ever taught | scpl 1 materialism 
hus, then, the have been in German thought two principles, 
leduction and inducti \ fandap é, Spirit pure being 
ts, reason and sense, lation and empiricism, intuition and sensatior 
But w a turning-point in the tendency of German thought is e ident Tren 
enburg and Zeller have prophesied this change, and Zeller thinks Realism th: 
ning lief Chere will be a union of the antagonistic principles which have 
re existed sin ly, nd eduction and induction will alike subserve science 
leduction will « ve the laws, inducti will furnish the bases for inferen 
nd the proofs 
Phe lecture was ened to with marked ention throughout, and the k 
re was fully appreciated by the large audience present Mr. Bryan has still the 
same pleasant style for which he was so well known among his fellow-collegi 
ind gives evidence of the same well-directed study and thought for which 
he has always been so justly praised Prin n may well be willing to risk he 
t tailol I nih nus of s h men 
M Devereux, in opening, announced that it was not his purpose to giv 
scientific discourse on “* The Transit of Venus,”’ nor to point out the valuable 1 
sults which might be secured from its observation; but merely to give a some 


what detailed account of the method adopted by our own astronomers and _ the 


vork accomplished by our own expeditions. In the course of his remarks he would 
ive passing descriptions of the route of his party and the places visited by them 

Chere were eight distinct parties sent t from the U. S. Naval Observatory 
every 4 these being provided with an equatorial telescope, a transit circle, 
ind a photographic telescope Five of these parties embarked at New York, on 


June gth, 1874, on the steamer Swatara, intending to make Cape Town 








y as possibk Che intention was to land cne party at Kerguelen 

nother at Tasmania and still others at New Zealand and Chatham Island 
Che route from New York to Cape Town was an interesting one The ves 
sel stopped at Bahia, Brazil, an old-fashioned town which the lecturer quite 
minutely described, and the tropical sights which presented themselves through 
mut the trip were numerous and instructive Amony others he referred to the 


great quantities of flying fish which he said, contrary to his expectation, could flv 
s i ~ ! 


listance of several hundred yards. At length Cape ‘Town was reached in Sep 
le 


tember, and the city presented a very picturesque appearance from the sea It is 


situated upon a low, flat beach and is well set off by Table Mountain, which rises 


tbruptly behind it to a height of thirty-five hundred feet. From this mountain 
the town is supplied with water Che botanical gardens here are beautiful and 


extensive, and the audience enjoyed some fine magic-lantern views of them. 
After leaving Cape Town, Fortune Island, one of the Kerguelen Group, in 


L.at. 49°, was reached, and here one party was left with instruments and provisions 
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for a year This island has been well named the ** Island of Desolation,” for it 
is as far from civilization as it is possible to get rhe climate is bleak and harsh, 
and there is no vegetation. Great numbers of penguins are found here, and they 


are of such a size as to present, at a distance, the appearance of human beings. 


} 1 ‘ 


One species of them, the King Penguin, is remarkable for having a conspicuous 
orange band around its neck, and from the lecturer's description, we should judge 
that it strongly resembles the appearance which a certain Southern member of 


‘asmania 





College is said to have presented at Saratog: From Fortune Island, * 





was reached in six weeks. Here the lecturer's party disembarked, taking their 
station at Hobart Town 


Hobart Town is a thrifty place of 35,000 inhabitants, and is situated on Storm 


Bay, so named by Capt. Cook. There are no Americans here, most of the popu 
lation being English. The public buildings are remarkably fine, and there is a 
large statue of Sir John Franklin, who was once Governor of Tasmania rhe 


climate is moderate, and the vegetation luxurious, the botanical gardens being 
equally as fine as those at Cape Town Phe Calla Lily, which on account of the 
misuse to which it is put is termed the * Pig Lily,” is here abundant, as also at 
Cape Town, of which latter place it is native Phe flora of the neighboring coun- 
try is likewise particularly rich, the tree. ferns, of which some splendid views were 
given, being most beautiful The jewelry manufactured at Hobart Town is said 
to equal the best made at New York 

Phe party took its stand upon a hill overlooking the town and everything was 
done by the citizens to further the successful carrying out of their plans. They 
were allowed the use of the old military jail ; formerly used for transported con 
victs,) in which to keep the astronomical clock, and the lecturer told an amusing 
story of an assistant astronomer who was caught in one of the cells, the spring 
locked door accident 


minutely described, and we regret that space will not allow its explanation. The 





us closing upon him rhe process of the observation was 


negatives of the Transit which were secured were an inch square, and were taken 
by an ingenious arrangement of Prof. Harkness, chief of the Hobart Town party) 
at the rate of twenty-five per minute ‘he entire number secured by the eight 
parties sent out ranged from seven to eight hundred, and it is estimated that the 
average cost of each to the government was $1000. The party left Tasmania in 
the middle of January, arriving, by way of San Francisco, at New York, after one 
hundred and forty-eight days of travel, only seven of which were by land 
Phe lecture, which was fully illustrated by magic-lantern views from photo 
graphs taken by the party, was thoroughly appreciated by the attentive audience 
as both instructive and entertaining. We earnestly hope that Dr. McCosh may 
continue to thus bring * our distinguished young graduates into closer connection 
with the College,” which, he states, it will always be his endeavor to do 
We take pleasure in calling attention to the advertisement of one of the Lit.’s 
most faithful patrons, Mr. E. O. Thompson of Phila. Students can not do better 


than to 


consult the advantages which he offers, and to examine his stock 


before purchasing elsewhere 
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LecrureE Course.-—The following Course of Lectures has been arranged for 
the coming season :— 


Oct. 27th.—Bayard Taylor. Subject: ** Ancient Egypt 


i‘ 


Nov. 17th James T. Fields. Subiect: “ Tennyson."’ 


/ 





Dec. 6th.—Carl Schurz Subject : “* Centennial Thou 
Jan. rSth De Cordova. Subject: “ Sprats at Saratoga.”’ 

Feb. 15th George Vandenhoft Readings 

Mar. Sth.—Glee Club Concert. 

May 4th.—J. G. Holland. Subject: ** Hobby-riding.” 

A great deal of credit is due to the Executive Committee.of the Lecture As 
1, for their enterprise in securing for us such an unusually fine course of 
lectures, and it is due to them that they receive from the college a full and hearty 
support in their undertaking, in a pecuniary point of view We hope that they 
in the immediate disposal of a large number 


will receive assurance of this suppori 


of season tickets 


Che affairs of the Cricket Club are in a very prosperous and promising condi 
¢ > 


tion. The Eleven is certainly a very strong one, and a great degree of interest 





is manifested in the game by many outside of the club. The Eleven, as at pres 
ent constituted, is as follows :—H. Biddle, Bayard Henry, Robert Johnson, F. A. 
Marquand, J. M. Woods, °76; J. Armstrong, Thompson, °77; Hitchcock, °78; 
Poultney, Ridgeley, Trotter, 7g; Carr, °78, Substitute. A part of the Eleven 
went to Germantown on Saturday afternoon, Oct. 16th, expecting to play with 
the Second Eleven of the Young America Cricket Club, but the game was pre 


vented by the almost continuous rain which prevailed during the latter part of the 
day 
According to an agreement mutually entered into by the directors of the seve 
l s, each class-nine will play but one game with each other nine for the 


ral classe 


1) 


College Base Ball Championship this Fall, the remaining two games of the series 
| Z g 


to be played in the Spring. In order to give the Freshmen a fair chance, it was 


decided that no games should be played before October 20th 


rhe University Nine have played but four matches during the Fall, all of them 


with amateur clubs. The first of these was played on the Princeton Grounds, 
} 


with the Trenton Club of Trenton, and resulted in an easy victory for our boys 
by a score of 22 to 1; our nine playing with their usual skill. The tables were 
somewhat turned, however, at the second game, Sept. 27th, with the Burlington 
Nine, of Burlington, N. J., which proved itself rather more than a match for the 
University. The visiting club were strengthened by Knight and Coons of the 
Athletics of Philadelphia, who played respectively as pitcher and catcher. Fur 
thermore, the slow pitching of the University was rendered much less effective by 
a strong wind from the northwest, which was, if anything, an assistance to the 
pitcher of the visiting club, whose delivery was direct and swift. The most 


noticeable point of the game was the batting of the Princetons in the last inning. 
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Mann and F 





urman made each 


bringing in the only two runs ol 


the former w 


BL 


Fenimore, a 
Knight, p., 
Alexander, n 
Pfetier, ¢ 


Williamson, | 


Keegan, I., 
Coons, h., 
O'Brien, r., 
Creamer, s., 


The Gert 


as earned. The score is as follows : 
RLINGTONS 
k oO P.O. IB 
, I 3 13 1 Campbell 
2 3 3 2 Walker, m., 
he «8 4 re) 2 Laughlin, s., 
1 2 I I Woods, c., 
. s 3 2 a) Mann, p., 
oO 4 fe) oO Denny, h., 
2 2 6 I Duflieid, 
I 3 fe) I Furman, 1 
o 3 2 2 Kaufman, b., 
9 27 27. «10 
Innings, 234 5 6 
Burlington, *ee#2ps18es 
Princeton, 000000 


Earned Runs— |] 


Umpire—W. W 


nantown 


at 
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and Woods a base hit, thereby 


the Princetons, by Mann and Duffield, of which 


‘rinceton, 1; 


. Johnson, Trenton 


PRINCETONS 


a 


Nine of Germantown, visited 


Burlington, 


Princeton on Oct 


played a game with the University, on the Princeton Grounds. 


close throughout, but there were few brilliant plays. 


by Duffield in left field, both liners, one f{ 


the latter taken in upon a run 


GE 


Whitby, |., 
Reach, b., 
Sharp, h., 


VanRenssalaer, ¢.1 


Dickson, m., 
Daisley, a., 
Gowan, p- 
Platt, s., 

Van Deventer 


Umpire 


KMANTOWN 


k 0” Pr. O. 

Oo 4 Oo 
o 3 3 
oO 3 5 
° 3 

Oo 4 I 
Oo ; Il 
I 3 Oo 
PZ i 
fpf, 3 2 3 
? ” 29 

~ =i “a 
Innings, I 


Germantown, 
Princeton, I 
Mr. F. Dunning 


11 

oO Walker, m., 
I Laughlin, s., 
I Mann, p., 

I Woods, « 

oO Denny, h., 
oO Duffield, 1., 
Oo Kaufman, b., 


oO. Pr. oO In 
+ Il oO 
3 2 I 

; 2 oO 

4 3 1 

1 I 2 

3 4 I 

3 I oO 
2 I 2 

4 2 Oo 
27 0«27—~COT 
2d, and 


rhe playing was 


Two fine catches were made 


The score is as follows: 


PRINCETON 


I Mckibben, a., 


Oo 


re) Furman, r., 
4 

2 > ££ = * 

2 2) oO oO oO 

oO 30 I Oo 


nN O F 


ar above his head, the other at his feet ; 


oO PO. IB 
4 2 re) 
2 3 I 
2 oO 2 
2 2 I 
5 5 © 
4 2 re) 
4 I oO 
2 12 I 
2 oO oO 
27. 27—— 5 


On the gth of October, Princeton played a return game with the Burlingtons, 


at Burlington, which resulted similarly to the game previously played at Prince- 


ton, which is probably the last of the season. 


hopes of sucec 


ess. 


the sixth inning, when the score stood even on four runs 


The boys went down with high 


The prospect, however, looked quite blue until the close of 


The eighth altered it 








n 1 our f r, and it w thor t that we were pretty certain of \ 
} ‘ 1 , " 
t \ ! i runs ine n u mn } y chal adi the tac 
! t away t rhe ¢ ! IX to}l 
} n — ' } I fe I fr e was the he 
ri nin Laugh especially, on tw Oc slol 
yg gently dow the gras von e center fielder Below 
. ! 
BURLINGTONS PRINCETONS 
kK oO rool R 0 ro I 
| wre I 2 9 I La y 2 2 oO 2 
kK I 2 I 2 W t 2 2 oO 2 
Curt 2 3 I I Can Oo 4 10 ‘ 
x 2 2 2 2 Mann, 1 Oo 2 I 2 
( ’ I 3 ; I \W oO | I I 
kK ’ 1 ; oO 3 Denny, ‘ S ° ‘ 
Brie ! oO 5 Oo 1 '@) I 3 2 2 
Creamer 2 3 1 oO Kaufmat 2 2 4 2 
Will I 4 10 I Furm ; I 2 2 2 
11 27 27 12 S 27 27 13 
/ / ©6¢ ad A 
Innings I 2 : } § 6 7 Ss 9 
Burlington, > t+ Ooaooto ¢ 11 
Prine 1, 0020020 4 0-8 
Umpire—Mr. F. Dunnin 
In addition to " S give ) he University Nine met the Amherst 
Coll Nine on the Pt ton Grounds, Saturday, © 2 in a game f 
the College Champtonshi The game w called beut | past two, wilt 
Princeton at the bat Th rly part of he game was rked only by a number 
of errors on our side hardly excusable, allowing the opposing nine to score tw 
runs in the tu nd four in the fourth inning ri ny nine played we 
We give the sco 
PRINCETON AMHERS1 
RK oO ro 1} R oO ro 11 
Laughlin, s I 3 oO I Stanchtield, 2 4 I I 
Walker, m., I } 1 1 Plimpton, a., 2 m 12 I 
Campbell, a., < 3 12 2 Couch, h., i 3 3 2 
Mann, Ps oO 2 oO oO Storke, Cues oO 4 4 I 
Woods, c., re) 3 2 I Dickinson., b., oO 3 2 oO 
Furman, r., o 4 oO re) Newman, s., oO 2 2 ra) 
Duftield, |., I 3 Oo I Sibley, m., oO 3 Oo I 
Denny, h., 1 2 9 I Record, r oO 3 o ' 
Kaufman, b., 1 3 3 I Pratt, |., 1 3 3 I 
§ 27 27 8 6 27 8 
Innings, 23 & 428. S 8 
Princeton, 1o48r3o0%0090 O-5 
Amherst, 20040000 0—6 





Earned Runs, none. 


Umpire—Mr. F 


lime, one hour 


Dunning. 
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and twenty-five 





minutes 








hi 
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Only a few games are to be this 5 played for the Class Championship 
[he rest w not prol vy be contested Fall rhis is unfortunate, for in the 
Spring the Univers Nine will be « itv work, and the ¢ ss Nines will 
find it impossible to get their_.men toe ! r practice as they sh d,ai though 
" ps the individ | ne ma 1 10 nine can do itself justice 
in a game witl having had pr $s pract gether However, boating and 
foot ll have crowded the matter out \ few friendly matches have been playe 
between the « . The tu I the 4} | ved ont Princeton G1 unds, 
betwee! ( ul *73 Weg the score by innings 
Inning oe - a oe ee oe 
73, 0 Oo ¢ oO ¢ o.|hU€°98 I I 2 
706, 2 Oo § 5 3 Il i oO O—24 
Base hits °76, 8; °78, 2. Bases on errors 76,17; °78,13. Umpire—Mr. Denny, 
7° The game w minteresting, and by no means well played The Sopho 
7] . : 

° } j - s nail } 
mores were | ! v kK Dehina ¢ n mpchling a man to catch whe 
had never caught before, which a ? } for the large score of the Seniors 
Phe field wa r on both sid 

The Juniors Freshm H i me on East Campus on Sept. 3 We 
re able to give nothing but the score 
. ‘ . 
Innings, I 2 ss 6 9 
79 oO oO oO 1 ri « oO 1 
77> Oo I s © i 1 Oo 5 





The Seniors and Freshmen play on U Princeton Grounds on ‘Tuesday, 
Oct 76 playing without Mann. Heavy batting was the order of the day, 
ind several fine fly catches were mace by Walker of °76, and Dayton, lrotter, and 


7 
from Whittle 
sev’s bai, taken with the left ud, and was the prettiest play of the game. The 


throwing from home to second was excellent, especially one throw by Walker, 


who was compelled by Whittlesey’s sore hand to catch for two innings. Below is 


-_ 3 » — 
76, 6 } I 2 | « 4 5 2 25 
79 I 4 Oo Oo o 2 oO oO I Ss 

Base 76,17; 79,6. Earned runs “76,1; 79, 1 Umpire—Mr. Jacobus 





On Oct. 20th, occurred the first match for the Class Championship, between the 


Seniors and Sophs. It was well played on both sides. Palmer '78 made a bril 





liant catch in right field Iwo fine throws were made from the field, one by 
Woods 78 from centre to home, and one by Dufheld 76 from left to first base, 
putting a man out in each case The latter acc mm plished a double play. The 


best score of the game was Dufheld’s It is; base hits 3, one of which was a 





two base hit, runs I, outs O, men pul out 3, assistance I. We give the innings 


below 
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Innings, 





n to challenges and is composed 


*=6—Chambers, Cowart, Johnson, 


Davis, Denny, Gregory, H. Hamilton, M 
] Parmley, Whittlesey and Woods. 
*77—Halsted, S. Johnston, McCosh, McGill, Potter and J. Scott 


77 S. S., D. Laughlin °77, Spier °77, Knox °70, 


W. Armstrong °77 


> éf 


rhe Director ire and Denny (Capt ‘26, Brown and 


McCosh °77 


ids 








\ rd to the V. ¥. 7ridune of the 15th ult portion of the Sopho 

wre class Yale has been eng Lin the ghly intellectual and commenda 

mplovment of hazing a Ja) e student Hl ng is sufficiently rowdyish 

nder any circums es, | » this case s simply contempt nd beyond the 
slightest palliation Che perpet s of rave could rec eon 
ishment worthy n © utterly viel nanliness, gentilitv, or ev 

Prof. Hill of the College Museum has in his possession quite wonderfu 

freak of nature in the shape of a two-legged ¢ Phe animal is of t Maltes« 

reed, hough first sight it strongly resembles the Sooner, and its color is a 
omes from New York State and is said to be th 

s m has borne. It is now seven months old and ay 
pe ent Th W ecs al very slight distance ba 
{ ca but in other respects if Is per 

ectly and fully formed inable to jump up into a chan read 
ly jumy o the floor from a height of several feet, and walks with eas« I 

rapidity [ts tail, which is unusually strong, is apparently of a great assistance 

in its locomotion, and it seems to experience no difficulty from its deformity 

On October 14th, LaForest Dutton, of the Class of 79, died suddenly at 

his room of heart disease Che deceased was originally from Tilton, N. H., but 

ut the time of his death his address was ¢ reetown, S.C. He was formerly a 





member of Dartmouth College. His funeral took place from the College Chapel, 


m Sunday, October 17th, Dr. Murray delivering the sermon His remains 
were temporarily placed in the Students’ lot at the Cemetery, whither they were 
escorted by the members of College, his own class leading the procession Phe 


an exceedingly impressive nature, every one seem 
a I P. 
The Glee 


the burial set 


exercises at the tomb were of 


appreciate the 


unusually sad circumstances of his death 


Met osh 


ing to fully 
Club ably rendered “Asleep in Jesus,” and Dn recited 


vice in his accustomed, earnest and impressive manner 













XUM 


ni 


ful 





YLIM 


. 
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Diep: At Princeton, N Bug Oct. 14th, 1575, LaForest Dutton, aged 22 vears 


At a meeting of the Freshman class of Princeton College, of which he was 


member, the following resolutions were unanimously adopted : 


WHEREAS: In the dispensations of an all-wise Providence, our class-mate an 
friend, LAForest Dutron, his beea taken from our midst; and 
WHEREAS: By his gentlemanly bearing and sterling qualities, even during our 


short acquaintance, he endeared himself to us ; 


RESOLVED: That we bow wer the rod of Divine Wisdom and Love, and 


recognize in this, the first sundering of the ties which bind us, a special Provi 


dence to us as a class; 
RESOLVED: That int 


} } 


1¢ death of Mr. Dutton, we feel the loss of one who 


would have been an honor to our class and a credit to Princeton College ; 
RESOLVED: That we sympathize deeply with his bereaved family and friends 
and that We weur an appropriace ba lzge of moarning for thiry days : 
RESOLVED: That a copy of these resolutions be forwarded to his family, and 
that they be published in the Georgetown (5. ¢ Zimes, New York Odserver, 


Princeton Press, and NASSAU LITERARY MAGAZIN} 
A J KERR, ) 
H. CATE, Committee 
A. W. Hatsey, ) 


HALL or THE AMERICAN WuiIG Society, } 
PRINCETON, N. J., Oct. 8 

WHEREAS It has ple SC \im whty (sod m 
away the Rev. Grorce W LEYBURN, a disting 
College and the American Whig Society, and lat 








theretore 

RESOLVED: That in his death we recognize to the church the loss of a sin 
cere, zealous and efficient borer. 

RESOLVED: That his family and many frends have our heartfelt sympathy in 
their affliction , 

RESOLVED: That these resolutions be published in the Presbylertan, CAris- 


tian Observer, and the NAssAU LITERARY MAGAZINI 


W. B. GREEN} 
i. WW, LOC, 

S. W. Breacnu, 
Wa. SLEMMONs, 


Committee 


CLio HALL, October Ist, 1875 
WHEREAS: It has pleased God, in His all-wise Providence, to remove from 
our number JOHN G. SCHENCK, M. D., of the Class of 1869; therefore 


RESOLVED: That we recognize the hand of God our Father, in this affliction 
RESOLVED: That by his death the Cliosophic Society has lost an esteemed 
graduate, and the medical profession an able, earnest and useful member. 
RESOLVED: That we extend to his relatives our sympathy, in this their be- 
reavement 
RESOLVED: That a copy of these resolutions be sent to his family, and be 
published in the Presbyterian, the Princeton Press, and the Nassat LITERARY 
MAGAZIN} 
M. A. STARR, 
|. F. DUFFIELD, > Commitiee 
J. P. Brown, 
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Tue Ecutpse Party Although the party who were sent by this 


e little to 





Manchester, a mplished nothing on account of bad weather, and hx 


show as re It of their labor, still brief account of their ob‘ect, and of the trip 
’ ner might be acceptable to all who feel interested in the Scientific work of 
ur ] 


The rty consisted of Dr. Alexander, Professor Brackett, Tutor Ferris, Mi 


> } roel } 
. i raat ’ | 4 : . ' . I t ! 
) ul Mr. I r (S l of Science and a mechan 


Manchester, New Hampshire, as the eclipse was there central; that is the cen 








f the n . lark sc © precisely in fron that of the sun As the moon's 
sc Was at t tin m er the entire surface, only the central portion 
) ! sun was obscure é mn brilliant ring wl ! sted it three n te 
The ect of the ext on was to ol n photoyraphs of the ring, with the exact 
times of its formation a r vl t ibserve with the tele cope the interest 
phenomena which always present themselves o1 chan sio1 Phe par 
eft I cet n the 2} ™ rry i then ’ erable pparatus 
the School of Scie gy al evel pie from the obser ory at 
W ne } I Vv ‘ M chester the follow \t first it Was pro 
asl for th . { — t roof the Hotel in which the party 
i ! i I ! 1 were ‘ t ! p of the 
I f ne t n tl smoke fr he neighborin 
! - inter red with t Vv re ic] 1th nstrun ts and 





Il ,unir t i f | \ yt 
Ww ; — e affording 
a t 
I S rday Due Was ern t titud nd 
le of the n it ting th strumen Both operations had 
riorme \N 1 the utm V 
The apparatus er ved for ny th n tures consisted of a photogray 
lw } tw ity feet £ } ‘ »wa thxed i 
nirt which r | vam of rht through the tu » acamera, pla 
t ther « A wher the pl V r rosed Ch m ea hotograph 
was to be orded by electricity on th wraph, an instrument which h 
xcit dmiration of all our stu physics 
The entral eclipse tool place on Wednesday morning at 6 h. 21 m. 30s 
lhe evening before promised a beautiful morrow Not a cloud was visible till 
mg after midnight At 4a. m., however. the sky became overcast, and at 6 it 
rained. Notwithstanding the storm, two or three hundred people collected on the 
brow of the hill waiting to see the experiments performed, but all to no effect, as 


the rain did not cease till after noon. After a hard day’s work packing, the party 
returned to Princeton, arriving there the latter part of the week They at least 


had the consolation of feeling that they were in perfect readiness at the appointed 


time, and that the disappointment was through no fault of theirs. 
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BOATING The otheers of t 
Pres.—Wm. Allen Butler, [r., °76 


1¢ University Boat Club are as follows : 


] 
Vice-Pres.— Robert W. Johnson, 70 
Sec’y.—Samuel Alexander, °79 
Treas.—W. Libbey, °77 

Captain.— Benjamin Nicoll, °77 


Che four-oared race which was expected to occur on the oth of October, be 
tween the Princeton four and The Schuylkill Navy of Philadelphia, failed to 
occur lhe challenged party declined to accept Capt. Nicoll’s challenge on the 
round that it was too late in the season. Matters at the boat house have been for 
some time quiet, except that active preparations have been making by the class 
crews for the bumping races, which were appointed for Oct. toth-23rd, but have 
been postponed one week on account of the very short time which the crews have 
had for practice, and their conse quent lack of training 

The crews in the bumping races are as follows :— 

, SENIOR CREW 

J. M. Taylor, Bow 

F. H. Markoe, Port Bow 

W. B. Van Lennep, Starb. Waist 

F. A. Marquand, Port Waist 

J. M. Mann, Starb. Stroke 

G. D. Parmley, Stroke and Cay t 


IUNIOR CREW 


B. Nicoll, Stroke and Capt 
SOPHOMORE CREW 
J. C. Thurston, Bow 
J. H. Hess, Port Bow 
J. M. McFarland, Starb. Waist 
E. J. VanLennep, Port Waist and Capt 
D. Stewart, Starb. Stroke 
H. I Stevenson, Stroke 
FRESHMAN CREW, 
1. Williamson, Bow 
Rankin, Port Bow 
*. Larkin, Starb. Waist 
=. O. Roeslle, Port Waist and Capt 


Gilman, Starb. Stroke 


I 
J 
I 
I 
J 
I 


*. S. Presbrey, Stroke 





100 
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IMPROVEMENTS.— The improvements which have been and are now going on 
in and about college a 1 numerous an ng-needed Che want of a decer 
hotel in Princeton h een long felt and the solute necessity of a new dorm 

rv is evident to every on 

Some friends of th lleve having forme stock-« pary for that " 

fine hotel i oW in process of ere 1 at the corner of Nassau Street 
R Avenue It is to ilt of pressed brick with brown-stone trimmings, 
und will be r stories in izht, including mansard rool Its stvle is, we be 

ieve, the renaissance, having small tows t the extremities and larger ones 1 
the mid of the sides ; « i ver being bn f the same materials as the towers 
of the Gym m 1 Reunion Ilall, and having trimmings of galvanized iron 
Che hotel will front 142 {¢ host , the b ling ing of a uniform thick 
ness,—45 l Nass Sireet s will ve on the vt 1d floor the Bank, 
Ire rer’s Olin 1 Stores | poruon b r reserves r the accomn 
lation of transient guests Phe hotel priv ning-rooms W ilso on 
th e, he dimensions of the former being 30% by 42", feet, and of the latte 
14 by 10 fi On the Rail-Re Avenue side, and intended to accommodat 
four hundred, will be the students’ din ll, 44 90 feet, along which will 
extend a pi 10 {kk in W I " por f this side is reserved for 
the accom Lt10Nn el Phe el will be titied throug with modern 
mprovements, and will pr bl ready f cupancy by Commencement 

Work on the new dormitory, —a building which, as Dr. Alexander remarks, 
seems to have been nam is thou yst importa luty which volves u 
i college stu ut is sl 5 ecn comme t is r re Same 
materials as the hotel, and is e | 1 between Wes ) id the Expres 
Office, facing Nort! I 1g-lin \ l yards south of the lower end 
West, and its Eastern side > tw tv-hive yards to the west of the ne build 
ing t will have towers on ¢ h extremity m » like those ft Gymnasium, 
ex t that they will be rectan vd on the insi 1eSe wers will be ud 
entran Besides the front, which is to be 123 feet in leng , there are t v 
tw ings extending iN listance of So fee Thus will be formed a court 

which wi ve terra l towards Lake McCosh on the South The building wi 
‘ iin So ms and is ex} c y accommodate one hundred and forty students 
It ha een | ned with s ial reference to the sun’s course, the design being t 

low every room a chance he sunshine during some lion the Phere 
will be halls throughout th uilding, thus greatly facilitating communication 
between the various rooms. Gas, water and all modern improvements are to lx 
introduc thus making a building as fine and thorou in its appointments as 
can be found in any American college Adding to its other recommendations the 
fact of the b tiful view o wds in its rear, we are safe in saying 
that it is destined to be the our dormitories It will be ready for 
occupancy next Fall Mr ,is the architect of both the Hotel and 
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(mong the minor improvements about college, and worthy of special notice, 
are the very important additions to comfort which have been made in the entries 


of I 


thanks to the gentleman to whose untiring efforts their construction is due. 


t, West and North. In the name of the college, we extend our heartiest 





Gas has been introduced into the entries of East and West, and into North which 
has, heretofore, been entirely without this important “modern improvement.” The 


campus is also lighted by gas, an innovation which every one must hail with 





delight It is said that the entries of “inion will be lighted shortly and we 


hope that the rumor may prove truc As it is this is the only building to which 


it is now dangerous to return from Hellermann’s, even though your “ friend’’ be 


the most « ful 

Mr. George Goldie, our popular and efficient instructor in Gymnastics, has de 
signed a new bulletin-board for Dickinson Hal Che board is to be eight feet in 
length by two in height, the top being uutifully arched and ornamented Each 
class will have asection with a plate-glass door, and the usual rush to the “ guide 


to (self-) examination” will thus, to a great extent, be obviated 





Philosophical Hall has been refitted with the new desk-chairs such as are in 
the Scientific Building, and the comfort of the st its is thereby greatly enhanced 
We hope soon to see these new chairs in every lecture-room in Dick son Hall 

Jt is said to be the intention of the authorities to erect a summer-house on the 


site of the chasm which used to exist between the Halls, and over which the 


Faculty and fellows have forever clasped hands Please don't it,—the asso 
" ehikal Ha) oF ’ th ; , ‘ lucivet - 
el rn which will aiwavs cluster about this swee ot is not conducive 0 a pleas 


rhe Inter-Collegiate Standing Committee met in New York last month and 


made final arrangements for the various contests. The contests in Greek and 





Mathematics will take place on the Saturday after Thanksgiving Day, and_ the 
contest in Oratory on 4th, on which i m the su ssful essayist 
will be announced I} rder of the speakers is as follows :—-C. Park, LaF ay 


ette; H. E. Davis, Princeton; J. H. Corwin, Williams; D. J. Tompkins, 
Cornell; W. R. Taylor, University; J. M. Eliot, 
Hamilton; |. D. Phel M. Bristol, Northwestern 
University; L. Werner 


The Judges will be 





Reid, and George Wm 





Curtis Every one of is, except Princeton, will 
be fully represented in all of the contests 


» t ha tit j t} ‘ »} 
Princeton has no competitors in either @ssays o1 CreeK 


Princeton has lately had two sensations in the shape of a suicide and a robbery, 
The former, by a singular coincidence, occurred at the spot where, twenty months 
igo, the body of the murdered peddler Krauskopf was found The victim was 


Mrs. Susan Voorhees, the wife of the celebrated “ Rocky Hill Orator,” and a 
sister of the no less famous * Constitution Joe.’ Lamacy i# ascribed as the cause, 


and drowning was the method 
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Phe latter,—the robbery, not the drowning, --occurred where least of all the 
students and Princeton generally could have wished The “ Princet k 
Store of Messrs. McGinness and Runyan, whose names ha long been a 
hold word for libe ty and enterprise, w s entered on the night of Oct. Ist, and 

ut one hundred and fifty dollars in gold pens and * transes’’ were feloniously 

racted therefrom Mr. Richard Runyan, the popular ex-Mayor of Princeton, 


. : ’ , ) 1 1 
who has a jewelry corner in the rear, was likewise releve 1 of a number « 

















watches, wat¢ eys and ] main-sprinys, to the amount of about one hundred 
dollars 
On the morning after the robbery wh le the elegant McGinness was picking 
’ ’ ‘ } i } , , 1] } 
his delicate teeth,—a portion of his /orlett which he generally reserves until he 
s c udience the diminutive Runyan was anxiously engaged in rummay 
vw about the store to ascertain th ss In the course of his search the emaciated 
} t ‘ ] ayl i} ‘ , 
erk, W 1 whiskelr match, was found ensconsed 1 one of the drawers, mn 
which, upon the entrance of the ws, he had crept for safety through the key 
] Sir } } } t} ) } , rar 
Ie nee the re oth members ol e irm have i Sie iv, emiyra 
f n, one eve open, and both hands e pocket that holds the sh 
Early last month a mathematical wonder in the person of Prof. Starr of N.S 
no relation to Mose,—gave the Senior class an exhibition of his wonderful system 
of addition Che Professor ran up column after column of figures with the agility 


i pretty much of the grace with which his Darwinian progenitor is said to have 





climbed an elephant, and the Class was greatly astonished at his skill He chal 
lenged any member of the Class to pl ce upon th vard a column of hgures which 
! ild not add instantly \ ventleman in the front row, with his ace med 
enterprise epped forward and set down a row of figures of such frightful irregu 
rity as to confirm the whispered suspicion that he had spent the previo nig! 
‘ r ** clebac The Professor undismayed instantly announced the result, an 
t Class was unanimously convinced that as an “ adder” he was a success 
Phe Senior Class is in ecstasies over the interesting and instructive lectures in 


stituted for the regular course in Ethics 





Fheology which have been 


\ PAR oF DrRaws.—Messrs. Pine of ‘78 and Alexander of °79, whose fight 








in the cane-spree was adjourned for a few days, met in Mrs. Potter's 
it out After an hour's hard standing and looking at each other, | 
the fight was stopped and the Freshman declared the victor. To su 
has arbitration supplanted war 
Messrs. VanLennep °78 and Roessle °79, also met in the same field and cor 
tested the hickory During a very pretty and somewhat varied fight, darkness 


began to creep on, and an end was put to the pitching, jerking, twisting, rolling 
and lying which had been going on for about an hour anda half.‘ Montes partu 
riunt, nascitur ridiculus” draw 


A man in °78 says that Abel was killed in a Cain Spree, and for that reason 


he has never participated in the fascinating sport 
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ned to Princeton three times and each time calle« 


College Some of the boys found that the show 


wasn’t as funny as they expected it would be, although much amusement was 


} 


created by the singular claims made by some of the ladies of the troupe 
i 


(Juite an addition to the Col 


* a gentleman from the old cow 


lege corps has lately been made in the person of 


itry,’’ whose duty it is to parade the campus at 


night. He is a “canny Scot” from the Northern part of the country, and was 
formerly a game-keeper. He is thoroughly used to target-practice and club-swing 


ing, so look out for him, boys 
A man in °76 (our pen blush 


dollars and bought back the furt 


es to write it,) recently sold his room for sixty 


iiture the next day for thirty **Can such thin 


be and overcome us like a summer cloud ?” 


Scene—English Recitation 

Prof.—“* Mr. C., can you 
made in my lecture ? 

Mr. ¢ “ Ves, sir “WW t 


Prof. smiles, cl: 





that there is folly at least in atter 


mention any quotation from Collins which ] 


, % a 
tenorance is bliss, ts folly to be wise 


comes down, and Mr. C. resumes his seat firmly convinced 


ipuiny an appearance oO! Wisdom 


\ Sophomore was asked in Bible recitation what Adam and Eve did after 
| 


eating the fruit, and blan 


\ Soph uz asked I 
* poling” so readily, naively re 
In the Senior Pt Del i 


of New York. 
scene : Post Othe: Act 


ist Senior joyfully says that I 


l, “Slid down the tree, Sir 
ed, * On the principle of rapid trans-iz. 
Whig Hall, on October Sth, the first medal 


Maryland, the second to Mr. C. B Chapin 
>. 





Ist, 2d and 


1 expects a letter; 2d thereupon hints that its 





writer is a female, and accuses Ist Senior of having a lady-love in the neighbor 
hood of Marylan 3rd Seni denies this, alleging that the objec of this 
vouthful aflection lives farther sot Ist Semor blushes, shows his teeth and 
pleads guilty to the “ soft impeachment 2d and 3rd Seniors endeavor to “run’ 
him about his **grins Ist Senior, with the dignity and emphasis for which he 
is so remarkable, exclaims in the key of B flat, “Gad, man, how ean a fellow 
help grinning when you're talking about his honey-suckle 2” 2d and 3rd Seni- 
s subside. mail « s, and rst Senior don’t get his letter Excunt Omne 
Faint echo in the distance 


“In Seni 


Makin; 





Catalogue, which ts to | 
sued about November ist. Ths 
the latter of which we would iny 
men in West,—will be issued in 


be ready at the same time 


wr year we play our parts 


g love and smashing hearts 


¢ printed this year at Philadelphia, will be is 
Triennial Calendar and the College Laws,—to 
' 


ite the special attention of certain under-class 


editions uniform with the Catalogue, and will 
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In the following 





effusion, found upon the 


Bulletin Tree, we think we re 


he trenchant pe “ Billy the Greek 
Here | nneth the first | ! und original tho ‘ 
| eloquently unt and fallacy,—scientit 
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progress in colonization, promptly and confidently, answered, 


Indians.” 


78 has elected Mr. Hess to the position of University Base 





ce of Mr. Bonner, the efficient Director of last vear 
} } 


the Colleve watchman, but few 


ut owing to the vigilance of 


It is said to have had at least the merit of originality 


Bric a Bra It has become our pleasant duty to announ 





list of periodicals 





, Phe present senior class, 1 yon th rgent necessity o 

. that would give accurate records of the year’s events, and the enti 
such means of reference, took, toward the ose of last se 
measures for introducing the desired pamphle Editors were 
book, now near completion, bids fair to become a success under their man 
so far as we can gal r n | . 

It has some eighty or more pages, is entitied Bric a B 
tistics and information of every ng pertaining to the College 
when of any imj ince, have scores, and fu ng records 
tions of every character ; represented and the Literary Societ 
notice. Some twenty cuts illustrate various topics, and a cover, « 
and lithographed, lends a finished appearance 


The cuts are made from sketches furnished by Tiffany & 


others, and the printing is in the hands of Nebitt & Co., New \ 








care has been expended in the preparation of the pamphie 
that immediately recommend themselves, will be sufficient t« 
of the college We ld st ngly y eto lend a } 
since its future osperity depends mu i the success of 
scen Senior Bible Rec! ’ 
Prof. --** Now, sir, what happ to A 
Minnehaha Base Sing sol oO€ * He got hurt ina ¢ 
n 
Scene the sam 
Prof *« Now, sir, answer me, was the deluge universal ? 
Minnehaha Base Singer “ That's the « tion 
Singer grins, a rot. vainly attemy] to « et the ciass w 
that the answer is correc 
Scene at a Billiard Table 
i Diminutive and delicate Junior making a shot. Light red 
table from one corner to the other just in time to count 
=e moving at right angles Bystanders smile audibly Junior t& amused Senior, 


j } 











A Senior on being asked to mention a civilized people who were making no 


lhe Sophomores issued their proclamation to the Freshmen on 


¢ of a pamphlet which promises to become a valuable additior 











with a most indignant and withering look, * I played for that shot, sii 
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A well known writer on Natural Theology, in the Senior Class, held protracted 
meetings, seven nights in the week, during the whole vacation His sermons 


ilways had two heads and an application 


EXCHANGES 
We acknowledge the receipt of the following : 
Vale Courant, Harvard Advocate, Vale Record, Williams Atheneum. Bor 
toin Monthly, The Crimson, The Cornell Era, The Dartmouth, The Trinity 
Tablet, The Round Table, Scribner's Monthly. The Virginia University Maga 


ine, Oberlin Review, Collese Mercury, Vale Lit., The University Herald, 





Ci Fournal, forest and Stream 
The Vale Courant comes to us in its usual spicy stvle A poem on the re 
gatta in the issue of Oct. 2d, contains some good things The Courant is full ot 


nformation on university matters, and its “ reporters "’ deserve credit 


Che Harvard Advocate is as good as ever. We respond with a hearty * so 


note it be,’ to the tone of the leader on the Reyatta Che withdrawal of Har 


vard and Yale from the Association, would be regretted by no college more than 


vy Princeton Che following sentence will do mach, to», in setting right a very 
mmon opinion among colleges :—* It is all very well to say w re both above 
popular prejudice, to quote loitily, ‘ oa? profanum vulgus, &c., but in this demo 
ratic country, no one college, or pair of colleges, can afford to affect an aristo 
cratic contempt for the opinion of the many.’ There speaks the true spirit of 
Harvard Chere is also in this paper an excellent essay on the * Aristophanes 


Apology" of Browning 
Che Girofle—Girofla Waltz, is gettin 1 trifle stale Sale Record And 


S 


nly came out this Spring! What would they say if they could hear F. still 





ving * Thousand and One hts?” The Record is good, as it alw ays ts 


Some one at Cornell is crazy If you don’t believe it, read that poem in the 
Era entitled “ Cornell Ahead—New York Doubly So OF all the incompre 
hensible nonsense we ever saw, this is the worst A good poem on their victory 


vould be well received by all of us; but “no more o’ that, Hal, as you love me 


We don't know the author of “ Moods of Neptune,” in the ¢ wiverstty 


let the oct 


rlad of it We sugyvest to him, however, t 


n a 


Herald, and we are 


ilone, and write on some fresher subject—himself, for instance 

The Crimson puts in an appearance, and is, as usual, filled with good things 
Che poems “ Bill Brace,” and “ Dum Vivimus, Vivamus,” a.e very good spec! 
mens of the better class of college poetry More, brothers, more 
The Vale Lit. for October is filled with good things Among the best are 


Enthusiasm,” and “ Autobiography of John Stuart Mill.’ 
Sophomores, read! and wonder no more at the Great Greek’s originality 
\ Grammar School Prof. detected one of his scholars in a very questionable 


wractice, and gave out notice that any who exfectorate as gentlemen, must not ex 


{ ve 


pectorate on the floor College Mercury 
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An item in the Oder/in Re tells us that there are 200 members in the 





Freshman Class at Yale in the Accidental Department 


The 7rintty Zadlet contains nothing of any literary significance except a 
a ; \ s ] 


translation of Benedictus’ hymn, “ Stabat Mater.”’ Beside the editorials, which 
are somewhat mazy, there are two articles entitled “ A Pressing Need,” and “Use 


of Tobacco,” which are splendid specimens of vapidity While we thank the 


ling, we would humbly suggest that the Princeton 


Tabdet for its eleemosynary fee 
crew can easily exist without either the pity or scorn of little Trinity 
The Bowdotn Orient contains a fine poem entitled “A Return to the Old 
College at Brunswick.” The attempt entitled “ J. S. Jr.,"’ is lugubrious in the 
extreme. We quote two thrilling lines: 
“ The sullen tide 
Was bearing off a maiden’s hair 
Williams Athenwum presents a very neat appearance 


The Cornelié Era publishes “ The Cornell March,” which should be a tine 


literary production because of its orthodox rhymes, such as “ eyes and skies,” 
“hand and land,” “ white and bright,” “afar and ajar.” We compliment it 
editors for their taste in the selection of poetry Che wit of the jokes is quite 


overpowering, and in many cases we acknowledge our inability to appreciate it 
The Round Tadle is far from being the éest periodical upon our exchange list. 


The Crimson is far above the average of our exchanges Phe criticism upon 


the ** busy, poor and proud,’” M. H. Buckhane’s letter, is a perfect model of trench- 


ant wit We fail to appreciate the inspiration of *“ The Chimes of Lucerne.” 





7 Dartmouth coniains much that is amusing. A poem entitled “ A Sum 
mer Walk,”’ is the funniest thing in the number. Although there are more words 
than the feeble thought requires, the poem is a most humorous description of how 
2 man would feel, who, traversing a graveyard at night, tries to persuade himself 


th 
t 


here are no ghosts present A considerable amount of GAB appears in the article 
headed “A Proper Use of Fiction.”’ ‘The “Vacation Papers’’ inform us of a dread 
ful accident which befell a certain Dartmouth student. He was compelled to 
bathe himself. We hope he survived the catastrophe One of the editorials ex 
presses a fear that the language used is too forcible. Let the editors banish any 
such delusion from their brains he reviewer attached to this interesting jour 


nal can spell, translate Greek, and write the finest of “ Billingsgate,"’ but with all 
his accomplishments he can't penetrate the meaning of “ Conducted by the Senior 
Class, Princeton, N. J."’ 

The Yale Record contains little of general interest, except the new foot-ball 
rules 


We conclude the Corne// Review must contain much that is valuable in litera 
ture, as the authors of the several articles all append their names, thus showing 


that they at least, are not ashamed of what thev have written 
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WEDNESDAY, September 29, 1875 
rHE TREASURER OF THE * NAssau Lit 
Dear Sir Oat of twenty-four interns of Bellevue Hospital, five are gradi 
f Princeton, and are the following: Hope of ‘69; Van Vorst of '70; Pet 
ston of °71; Woodruff of °72, and Pell of °73 
G. R. Wright, °73, pra nz law in Wilkesbarre; C. M. Switzer, °73, has, | 
I l, worn out the seat of s ral pair of pantaloons waiting for clients 
With kind remembrance t ll th lows, | trusting you will mention t) 
ve facts in the next number of the * Lat I am very truly yours, 
M. THomson, 22 E. 21st Street, New York City 
ToS. S. WEAR 
39, Ex-(;overnor Parker is practicing law Newark, N. ] 
2, R. D. Brook, Principal of the Female Seminary at Toledo, O 
70, Roe is practicing law in Newton, N. | 
70, G. C. Deaver, President of Frederick College, Md 
‘71, Westbrook is practicing law in Newark, N. | 
71, Ryerson, polling theology Newton, N. J] 
71, W. C. Chambers, saw that little g with Ambers 
71, J. C. Pennington, House Sur 1, Be Hos l, New York City A 
72, =¢ n*’ Wilson, Vaccinator in general, N. Y. ¢ 
72, Daniels, in business in St. Louis 
72, * Dutch Greene, pr cing law nd growing wealthy and fat in 
Buffalo, N. \ 
72, “Coon” Lathrop, “ Junior House” at Charity Hospital, Jersey City 
73. * Bob” Lawrence, polling law at Dover 
73, Cran the College of Physicians and Surgeons, N. Y. City 
‘74, Morris, Lee, Osborne and Bruyet the College of Physicians Sur 
geons, N. Y. City 
*74, Dershimer has been sicke | 
75, * Dick *’ Hale, at the College of Phy ins a is, N. ¥. City 
75, Wooten, Polling on Historical Fellow p at Paris, Texas 
75, E. W. Greenough, Pedestrian for th f New York 
‘75, Snow, Reilly, Brown, Karge, at the Columbia Law School : 
75, Eldridge, Lawing it at Fon du Lac, Wis 
76, “ Dutch Greene greatly depre ssed at the Amherst game 
76, “ Trips” Bi e, contemplating tonsorial operations 
76, “Gu Dellicker, Polling Law Hackettstown, N. | : 
77, Annin will please pay those ¢ ! 
"79, Wo Dury still ] ve 





